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CuarTter XL. 
‘I CANNOT WRITE IT, AMY.’ 


NCLE STEPHEN and Amy had been sitting alone together 
in the dining-room while Lady Pargiter had been closeted 
with Sabey in thenext room. But he received the news of who the 
visitor was with a listlessness that was almost indifference, and 
for which Amy was utterly at a loss to account. Perhaps it was 
but the unconcern of old age; but if so, that attribute of his 
period of life had come to him very suddenly. Her first words to 
him had been an apology for her sister. She regretted, she said, 
that Sabey had taken so important a step without consulting with 
the rest of the family, and especially with that member of it who 
had always had her interests so much at heart as himself. But it 
was a matter of feeling with Sabey. In her forlorn and miserable 
case much must be excused to her: she was quite aware that the 
utmost confidence was Mr. Durham’s due, and had expressed her- 
self to that effect. 

‘Poor soul, poor soul!’ sighed Uncle Stephen. 

‘For my own part,’ continued Amy, ‘I cannot suppose that 
any good can come out of such an interview. Sabey fondly hopes 
to persuade Lady Pargiter to think Matthew—what we know him 
to be—incapable of an injustice, far less of a crime.’ 

Uncle Stephen bowed his white head. The gesture struck her 
as peculiar: no doubt it was in assent, yet it seemed rather a mere 
sign that he was attending to her words. 

‘For the opinion of the world dear Sabey has tried to persuade 
herself that she cares nothing ; it is not so, alas! Mr. Durham ; every 
dart that is aimed at poor Matthew’s reputation reaches her sore 
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and breaking heart; but the chief venom no doubt lies in those 
words which Lady Pargiter has spoken against him. For to the 
woman herself, no doubt, they have some sort of justification.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ repeated Uncle Stephen mechanically. 

‘Of course, if Sabey could convince her, it would be a great 
consolation; but from all one has heard of Lady Pargiter there 
can be little hope of that; and I fear—I greatly fear—that she 
may say things to wound Sabey.’ 

‘That is only too probable, my dear.’ 

It was not often that Uncle Stephen used affectionate epithets 
—though his manner, like his conduct, was to both sisters kind- 
ness itself; when he did so, they were generally evoked by pity, 
and therefore significant of sorrow. There was sorrow enough, it 
was true, beneath that roof; but he had hitherto confined this 
particular expression of his sympathy to the chief sufferer—Sabey 
herself. 

‘ Another thing that troubles me in this matter, Mr. Durham, 
is that my sister’s taking this step may give umbrage to Mr. 
Signet. Dear Frank is prejudiced against him; but with respect 
to Matthew—whatever may be his motives—Mr. Signet has been 
very loyal, and so far we owe him, at least, consideration. I think 
he ought to be informed of what has happened.’ 

‘That can do no harm,’ sighed Uncle Stephen. 

Amy noticed how despairing was his tone. 

‘Has anything happened—any bad news—since the morning, 
Mr. Durham?’ she inquired earnestly. ‘Oh, pray, pray, be open 
with me.’ 

‘No, my dear; nothing new has happened. You were speaking 
of Mr. Signet ?’ 

‘Yes; I think a note should be written to him explaining 
under what circumstances Sabey has sought this interview, the 
tidings of which I am sure will be unwelcome to him, Would 
you mind writing to him ?’ 

She blushed and hesitated as she spoke, for the request was 
made upon Frank’s account, who was averse to her having any 
communication with Mr. Signet. 

‘ What do you wish me to write to him?’ asked Mr. Durham, 
in a dull mechanical way. 

‘Well, it would be necessary to explain, I think, how deeply 
poor Sabey has been brooding over this unhappy matter; how 
almost all hope of seeing her husband again has died within her; 
and that what she has become most anxious and solicitous about 
is the clearing of his reputation. Under no other circumstances 
would she have taken upon herself to communicate—without con- 
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sulting Mr. Signet—with Lady Pargiter. That her scheme will 
be utterly unsuccessful I feel certain; and if so you will of course 
say so. That you and I and all of us are as positively satisfied of 
dear Matthew’s integrity as though he were here amongst us, and 
this catastrophe had never happened, he already knows; but still, 
you might add that. To an outside person like Mr. Signet, ex- 
posed to all sorts of influences, one cannot, although its reiteration 
seems to us so unnecessary, repeat too often that conviction.’ 

There was a touch of professional earnestness—the tone of the 
teacher—in this little speech, which under any other circumstance 
would have tickled Uncle Stephen ; the anomaly in the speaker’s 
manner of laying down the law as contrasted with her youth and 
beauty would not have failed to attract his attention; it had 
much the same quaint and charming effect as the dressing up of a 
very pretty girl in a masculine attire. But, as matters were, all 
this only gave him pain. He felt the confidence to be misplaced ; 
the logic valueless; the eloquence of faith, and voice, and feeling 
thrown away. 

‘I have had no communication hitherto with Mr. Signet,’ he 
replied, with his eyes upon the floor; ‘and I should really hardly 
like to write such a letter. If I thought it would do any good, 
that would be another matter ; but it can do no good.’ 

‘Do I understand you to mean, Mr. Durham,’ replied Amy, 
looking at him with great intentness, ‘ that you object to writing 
at all to Mr. Signet, or only to writing what I have suggested ?’ 

‘I don’t think such a letter to be necessary, my dear,’ answered 
Uncle Stephen. 

‘ That is not quite an answer to my question, dear Mr. Durham. 
Remember, you have never seen Mr. Signet since this misfortune 
befell us; all that he has heard of our belief in Matthew’s inno- 
cence has come from me and from Sabey. A line from you, 
whom he respects and admires so much, to the same effect ; 

‘I cannot write it, Amy,’ he interrupted suddenly ; ‘ do not ask 
me; and do not ask me why.’ 

‘There isno need, Mr. Durham,’ she answered quietly ; ‘I saw 
it in your face last night, and I read it there again to-day. You 
have lost your confidence in your nephew's innocence. “ Lover 
and friends have forsaken me, and my kinsmen stand afar off,” says 
one in the Scriptures; and that is Matthew’s case. To me it is 
incredible.’ 

‘Not more incredible to you, Amy, than to me,’ groaned the 
old man. ‘ Besides, you are going too fast. I do not say I do not 
believe ; but it is true that I now no longer feel that extremity of 
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conviction which alone would justify me in confirming the faith of 
others.’ 

Amy smiled a bitter smile. ‘I understand,’ she said; ‘ poor 
Matt, poor Matt!’ 

There was silence between them for some moments. Mr. 
Durham stood at the window nervously stroking his white beard, 
and conscious, though he avoided their gaze, of Amy’s reproachful 
eyes. 

‘I had thought,’ she said in slow regretful tones, ‘ that, what- 
ever might have been the world’s view, we here, who know him, 
would have been always loyal tohim. To doubt that Matthew 
will be proved innocent seems to me to doubt Providence itself— 
to question the justice of Him after whose image he was made. 
It was an older man than you, sir, who told us he had never seen 
the righteous forsaken.’ 

‘My experience has been wider,’ was the quiet reply. ‘ You 
are too wise a woman, Amy, to argue with such weapons in the 
face of facts. It does not do to substitute the particular for what 
is meant to be general. We are told, for example, that lik is 
dear; and so it is: yet, Heaven knows, not to all. Never 
morning wore to evening,” says your favourite poet, “ but some 
heart did break.” Do folks with broken hearts wish to live, 
think you? No; neither in this world nor the next, Amy. They 
have had enough of life. Ask your sister.’ 

‘She has not found Faith waver, as you have, Mr. Durham ; and 
even if she had, love would remain. That will never fail her; and 
if I know myself, it will never fail me.’ 

‘ Love is blind,’ replied the old man mournfully. 

‘ Not love of this kind,’ said Amy, ‘ whereof respect is the fore- 
runner. I have loved Matthew for the very reason that now makes 
it impossible for me to impute evil to him. There is no man on 
earth—if he be yet on earth—whom I revere so much. I take no 
credit to myself for doing so now, when the world maligns him. 
Many have been loyal to a worthless king when misfortune has 
overwhelmed him; shall I be disloyal to a worthy one?’ 

‘ Disloyal ” is a harsh word, Amy, if you apply it to me,’ said 
Mr. Durham sadly. ‘I have heard you speak with pity of those who 
would believe, yet cannot; such is my case. As to love, I once 
knew a man who was thrown into gaol foran imputed crime. One 
friend came to him and said, “I believe in your innocence, and 
will stand by you; ” and another came and said, “I do not feel sure 
of your innocence, but in any case I will stand by you.” This latter, 
Amy, was not disloyal.’ 

‘I understand, Mr. Durham. May God forgive your lacking 
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faith, as Matthew will if he lives to know it. Hush! Lady 
Pargiter is going away. I must go toSabey. You must never tell 
her—promise me this—that you have—I forget your phrase,’ she 
added bitterly—‘ lost your faith in Matthew.’ 

‘No, indeed; for that, I know, would be to lose her love.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Amy coldly, as she turned towards the door, 
‘for it would kill her.’ 

‘Good Heavens! what have I done?’ mused Uncle Stephen, 
listening mechanically to the closing of the front door and the 
noise of the retreating chariot-wheels. ‘ It is plain that poor girl 
despises me for telling the truth, or the half-truth. There was a 
great temptation to tell her the whole, for her good opinion is dear 
tome; but, thank God, I resisted it. I had rather she should 
be angry with me than that I should break her heart. Yet, all 
must needs be known in time. ‘ Disloyal,” she said, just 
as folks say “infidel” when a man refuses to blind his judg- 
ment. They are utterly impracticable, these women; yet, 
how one loves them! And, alas! how they love us! It is 
said, too,’ he added, drumming thoughtfully upon the table 
with his fingers, ‘ that God loves us all.’ 


Coaprer XLI. 


THE PLACARD. 


Ir was with some impatience that Uncle Stephen awaited that 
afternoon the return from the City of Mr. Barlow, who, as was usual 
now, was to make one of the little party of three at dinner. It 
was strange and sad enough to sit down to table without either 
host or hostess (for Uncle Stephen always considered himself in 
the light of a guest); but to have Amy for his sole companion, the 
old man felt, would be insupportable. She had remained with her 
sister the whole day since their interview, but he feared that she 
might come down before dinner-time, as she sometimes did at 
Sabey’s request, to keep him company. He had nothing to reproach 
himself with, of course, but he well knew how bitterly she was re- 
proaching him; and he was anxious to have a few words of expla- 
nation with Mr. Barlow before they all met together. His views 
of the young lawyer had changed of late, and much for the better. 
He had been favourably impressed with the firmness with which 
he had resisted those proofs against Matthew which he had himself 
deemed overwhelming; and, now that he had been perforce con- 
vinced by the identification of Butt with Helston, the secret was a 
common bond that drew them together more closely, perhaps, than 
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under other circumstances could have been possible. Accordingly, 
on hearing Barlow’s ring at the door somewhat before the usual 
time, Uncle Stephen hurried into the little hall, and with his own 
hands admitted—NMr. Signet. 

‘I am glad to see you, my dear sir,’ said the jeweller, in a 
hushed and anxious voice; ‘I have brought some news with me 
which it is quite as well should be for your private ear in the first 
instance. How is—how are the ladies?’ 

‘They are upstairs. Step this way.’ And he led him softly 
down to the smoking-room. ‘ Your news is bad news, of course ?’ 

‘Well, that is as it may be; not altogether, perhaps. It isa 
declaration of war—the enemy has fired the first shot.’ 

‘The enemy! What enemy ?’ 

‘Lady Pargiter, of course. She threatened as much nearly a 
week ago, but she thought better of it. Something must have 
happened in the meantime.’ 

‘She has been here this morning,’ remarked Mr. Durham. 

‘Here! In Cavendish Grove? Impossible !’ 

‘Yes; in consequence of a letter addressed to her by Mrs. 
Helston. It may have been an injudicious step, perhaps, but it was 
well meant. We must make every allowance for a woman placed 
in so distressed and unexampled a position. Her object was to 
win Lady Pargiter over to her own views as to Matthew's 
innocence. I have not heard the result, but I have no doubt 
that she failed. Lady Pargiter, asI have gathered, is not one to 
be easily moved.’ 

‘Moved? I should think not! They say a diamond has a 
tear within it (though I never found one), and it is therefore 
possible that that woman—who is so hard and inflexible—may 
possess such a thing. But it would never be elicited by pity. 
Perhaps, if you trod on her corns—she looks as if she had 
corns j 

‘ But your news?’ exclaimed Mr. Durham impatiently. 

‘Well, here it is; not my news, but everybody’s news, by this 
time.’ He unfolded a huge poster in red and white:— 


‘£500 Reward.— Whereas Matthew Helston, agent for Mr. 
Signet, jeweller, absconded on the morning of Saturday, the 
12th inst., from Moor Street with certain Diamond Ornaments 
of great value, a description of which is subjoined, the above 
reward will be paid on his apprehension. 


‘ (Signed) CHARLES PaRGITER.’ 


Of course Mr. Durham knew that sooner or later it must have 
come to this; but the shock was terrible. The branding of his 
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nephew as a thief in those letters of staring red and white—to be 
thrust down areas and stuck on walls—brought home to him the fact 
of Matthew’s crime and its consequences with hateful distinctness. 
He started back, and struck his feeble hand upon the chair, with, 
as Mr. Signet thought, a natural indignation. 

‘I don’t wonder at your cutting up rough about it, Mr. 
Durham,’ he said. ‘‘ Damn her impudence!” were my first words 
when the thing was brought to me, shoved (by her particular orders, 
no doubt) into my own letter-box. “ Absconded with her jewels,” 
indeed! Where’s Helston’s receipt for them, I should like to know ? 
Why, to say the least of it, she’s as much under suspicion as he is. 
I wonder her husband—who, barring that he is a spendthrift and a 
gambler, is a decent fellow—could have been induced to sign his 
name to such a document. The only thing which gives me much 
concern in the matter—except, of course, for the pain it must cause 
the ladies up yonder—is that Sir Charles himself isin it. He must 
have seen cause to alter his views; she would have done it long 
ago if she could have obtained his sanction. They’ve got hold of 
something, you may depend upon it.’ And Mr. Signet frowned 
and bit his nails. 

‘Got hold of some new evidence, I suppose you mean ?’ said 
Uncle Stephen, whose disgust at his companion was only mitigated 
by the presence of the still stronger feelings of despair and shame. 

‘Yes; something has turned up, no doubt; nothing conclusive, 
we know, but what may seem to them conclusive of Helston’s 
guilt. I must consult Brail about it before returning their fire.’ 

‘And how do you propose to return it?’ 

‘Why, in kind, to be sure. I'll offer another reward for the 
discovery of Matthew Helston. Last seen, observe, at No. 10 
Moor Street on the evening of December 12th, and swpposed to 
have been made away with. We'll put that delicately, but in such 
a manner that the inference shall be clear. Perhaps we may add, 
“unjustly accused of complicity ” in the theft of the diamonds. 
She will know what that means; that will stick. And Mr. 
Signet rubbed his hands together with an obvious sense of enjoy- 
ment. 

‘Yet, “men and women are our own flesh and blood,” people 
say!’ muttered Uncle Stephen. 

The jeweller’s sharp ears, though the observation was not 
intended to reach them, overheard him. 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear sir. Lady Pargiter is not flesh and 
blood—not even to look at. She is granite—a substance useless 
and valueless except in large masses. And as for hurting, our only 
hope at best is to chip hera little. Gad! I should like to chip her 
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nose off.’ Then, suddenly changing his tone for one of great 
respect : ‘I conclude I can see Miss Thurlow for a few moments ?— 
I promised to keep her posted up in all that happened connected 
with this unfortunate business.’ 

‘And are you going to show her that?’ inquired Mr. Durham, 
pointing to the obnoxious placard. 

‘Well, don’t you think it better that a friend should break it 
to her, than that she should see it for the first time on some street 
hoarding, or hear it shouted out by a newsboy? That’s certain to 
occur, you know, sooner or later.’ 

‘I suppose it is,’ sighed Uncle Stephen, scarce knowing what 
he said. His mind had projected itself into the dark future when 
not only should those poor women know what was being said of 
their idol, but when, in spite of themselves, they would have 
become converts to public opinion. ‘There can be no harm, sir, 
as you say, in your telling Miss Thurlow what has happened ; but 
not a word of this matter must be breathed to Mrs. Helston.’ 

‘Iam glad you mentioned that,’ said Mr. Signet, ‘or else it 
might have slipped out. Then, with your permission, I will go 
upstairs.’ 

‘The servant will let Miss Thurlow know that you are here,’ 
said Mr. Durham coldly. ‘Mary, show this gentleman to the 
parlour.’ 

He did not dare accompany Mr. Signet on such an errand. 
What could he say of comfort to the poor girl? How could he 
feign a sympathy with the indignation that would arise within 
her? Suppose she were to reproach him with his want of faith in 
Matthew in his late employer’s presence ? 

So Mr. Signet went alone. 

Two minutes afterwards arrived Mr. Barlow, to whom he 
narrated what had occurred. 

‘Surely the man has not shown that bill to Sabey ?’ exclaimed 
the young lawyer. 

‘No; I warned him against that—very luckily, as it appears, 
for he confessed that it might otherwise have “slipped out.” I 
hope you recognise his own expression ?’ 

‘Then, he is talking to Amy alone?’ observed Mr. Barlow, 
without noticing this disclaimer. 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure; I hope so. He isa man not to be 
trusted in anything that requires delicacy.’ 

‘ That is quite true,’ assented the other. 

‘ Of course all this is what we had to expect,’ continued Uncle 
Stephen. ‘ But that bill is most horrible. He said it would be 
stuck on the walls,’ 
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‘It is stuck on the walls, Mr. Durham—on the corner of this 
very street—I have seen it.’ 

‘Heavens! That must have been by Lady Pargiter’s own 
orders. She must be a fiend.’ 

‘She is a woman who wants her money, or the money’s worth,’ 
answered the lawyer coolly. ‘If she can’t get her diamonds out 
of Helston, she will get it out of his skin; and “if Helston is 
not to be got at,” she says to herself, * then his wife shall suffer.” 
Talk of a tigress deprived of her young; that is nothing com- 
pared with some women who have been deprived of their pro- 
perty. I know the class. Moreover,’ continued Mr. Barlow, ‘she 
has been insulted by this man Signet. How long has the fel- 
low been here ?’ 

‘I don’t know. What does it matter?’ returned Uncle Stephen. 
‘ He will not come hereagain. He made a shrewd guess, I think, 
when he said the reward would never have been offered had not 
some fresh evidence turned up. Otherwise Sir Charles, it seems, 
is not the man to have put his name to it. Depend upon it we 
are getting very near the end.’ 

‘Hush; that’s his voice!’ exclaimed Mr. Barlow excitedly. 

Mr. Signet was speaking in the hall to some one, and at the 
same time making his way out. The door of the smoking-room 
was open, so that his voice could be distinctly heard. 

‘Iam so glad I came,’ he said; ‘it is such a comfort to find 
you agree with me. Whatever Brail says, I shall now take my own 
line, since it has obtained your approval. Good-bye, my dear Miss 
Amy.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ answered a broken voice in grateful accents. And 
then the front door was closed gently. 

‘Thank Heaven, he has not driven her mad,’ sighed Uncle 
Stephen. 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ muttered Mr. Barlow in a tone that 
escaped the other’s ear. 

‘You had better go up at once,’ continued Mr. Durham. 
‘She will need your advice as to Sabey ; though it will be impos- 
sible, I fear, to keep her in ignorance of this last blow.’ 

‘Yes. I will go to Amy,’ answered Mr. Barlow gravely. 

And he went upstairs: not three steps at a time, like a lover 
who seeks his mistress, but step by step, with a brow of care. 
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Cuaprer XLII. 


PARTED. 


Ir is a well-known saying, yet one that does not obtain the 
attention it deserves, that a man’s own affairs, however insignifi- 
cant they may appear, are nevertheless to him of more consequence 
than the most important concerns of other people; one proof the 
more, perhaps, of the selfishness of human nature, yet one that does 
not work altogether for ill, since it causes those little matters of 
which life, after all, is made up to receive their due share of atten- 
tion. A man’s own affairs are, however, not necessarily (though 
they are so sometimes) confined to himself only, but have ramifica- 
tions—such as wife, children, sweetheart, and friend. It was no 
great blame to Mr. Barlow that, though Matthew Helston might 
have been robbed and murdered, or worse—had been concerned in 
the robbery of the Pargiter diamonds—the sun still shone for him 
in the person of Amy Thurlow, and that he looked forward beyond 
the present winter of their discontent to a springtime ; nay, that 
even as matters were he should have gloomy thoughts independent 
of Matthew’s catastrophe; doubts, suspicions, and so forth. It 
was plain to him, ever since his brother-in-law’s disappearance, 
that Mr. Signet had made use of that circumstance to ingratiate 
himself with Amy ; and though she might be ignorant of the real 
object of his attentions, he—her betrothed—had given her to 
understand that they were disagreeable to him; yet the man had 
come to Cavendish Grove again and again, and had come to-day, 
and had been closeted with her for Heaven knows how long, and 
had parted from her with a demonstration of regard that to him 
(Mr. Barlow) was most offensive. He was no eavesdropper, but 
those words, ‘ My dear Miss Amy,’ which the jeweller had uttered 
as he left the house, had, as it happened, reached his ears and 
sunk into his heart. He was not even yet jealous of Amy—in any 
sense of doubt as to her fidelity to him—but he was jealous of Mr. 
Signet. 

‘He will not come here any more,’ Uncle Stephen had said ; 
which might or might not be the case; and it was Mr. Barlow's 
intention to put that matter beyond a doubt. When he entered 
the parlour, he met Amy coming out ; she looked pale and agitated, 
and the traces of tears were in her eyes—which was so far fortu- 
nate, since the gravity of his own face was easily accounted for by 
such a spectacle. 

‘O Frank,’ she said, with a little sob, ‘I am so glad you are 
come.’ 
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Whereupon he folded her in his arms. In an instant—so 
satisfactory was that situation—all his doubts, apprehensions, 
and intentions vanished from his mind. ‘My darling, what has 
troubled you?’ he said, not from curiosity—for of course he knew 
—but because it was pleasant to be pitiful. 

‘A terrible thing has happened. Have you been here long, 
dear ?’ 

‘Some time,’ he answered, dropping his arms involuntarily. 
‘Why should she wish to know that ?’ thought he. ‘I came just 
after Mr. Signet arrived.’ 

‘Then, you have seen Mr. Durham? He has almost broken my 
heart.’ 

‘Who? Mr. Signet?’ 

‘No, no; and yet, he has brought sad news enough. Of course 
he meant it kindly, for he has been very kind. And I must have 
known it sooner or later.’ 

‘You mean about the reward that Lady Pargiter has offered ? 
That indeed is most distressing, though we must have looked for 
something of the kind. It was only a question of time. What is 
that ?’ 

There was something on the table wrapped up in silver-paper, 
such as jewellers use ; it looked like a locket. 

‘That is Matthew’s portrait, which Mr. Signet has brought 
back with him.’ 

It was on the other side of the table, but Mr. Barlow reached 
across and opened it—for the moment, I fear, with some incre- 
dulity. 

Amy, however, did not notice this. ‘ He has had some copies 
taken,’ she continued, ‘ for purposes of identification.’ 

‘It is very like him,’ observed the lawyer; ‘ yet I don’t quite 
recognise the expression.’ 

‘He wore it once, however,’ she observed, with a sigh; ‘1 
remember him with it. Poor Matt, poor Matt! Then “ it was 
May with him from head to heel.” He had hope and life.’ 

‘Let us hope he has life now,’ said Mr. Barlow mechanically. 

‘If he has,’ she answered slowly, ‘ what would it avail him, 
since even those near and dear to him have cast him off? If he 
is dead and knows that they think ill of him, can heaven itself be 
heaven to him ?’ 

Mr. Barlow sighed and looked at his boots. He had nothing 
to observe in the way of comfort upon this head. He did not 
understand that Amy was accusing any person in particular, but 
he was guiltily conscious that she might have done so even as 
regarded himself. 
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‘“ The absent are always in the wrong,” ’ he answered evasively, 

‘A proverb suitable to the frivolous-and thoughtless race to 
whom it belongs,’ said Amy coldly. ‘ Yet it seems there is truth 
in it. How bitter it is to find in strangers that confidence in our 
rectitude which is denied us by our friends !’ 

‘If I speak in proverbs, Amy, you speak in riddles,’ said Mr. 
Barlow, nettled by her tone, or perhaps by the secret consciousness 
of his own abandonment of Matthew’s cause. ‘I suppose, however, 
you refer to Mr. Signet, though it seems to me you can hardly 
call him a stranger.’ 

‘That is true,’ she answered, unaware of the satiric touch. 
‘ Most persons, I think, in his position would have been angered, 
and with reason, at Sabey’s having written to Lady Pargiter with- 
out consulting him.’ 

‘Did Sabey do that ?’ 

‘Yes; in hopes, poor dear, to win her over to believe in 
Matthew. This is the result,’ she added bitterly, pointing to the 
placard which lay crumpled up at her feet. 

‘There was some other reason, however, Amy, which Mr. 
Signet himself admitted to Mr. Durham, for Lady Pargiter’s 
adopting so decided a step. He said that she had obtained fur- 
ther evidence.’ 

‘He said, Frank, that she probably believed that she had. 
How could she in reality have obtained it, when the more she 
knows can only the more establish Matthew’s innocence? How- 
ever, one cannot expect Mr. Signet to feel as we do in that 
respect ; and yet he was far from disheartened. When he has 
once taken up anything, he is to be relied on.’ 

‘He has great perseverance—there is no doubt of that,’ said 
Mr. Barlow ; ‘ perhaps he thinks, like Lady Pargiter, that he has 
found some new encouragement.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Frank,’ said Amy quietly, ‘except 
that, as usual, you wish to disparage Mr. Signet. I can only say 
that he seems to me to be doing his very best for poor Matthew. 
And though, as I have observed, the help of a stranger may 
be bitter when that of a friend is denied, it is better than 
nothing.’ 

‘When have I denied Matthew help?’ inquired Mr. Barlow 
quickly. 

‘I did not accuse you of having done so; I was not thinking 
of you at all, Frank.’ 

‘I can easily imagine that,’ he retorted. ‘I know I am 
nothing in your thoughts as compared with another.’ 

By this ‘another’ Mr. Barlow really meant to imply Matthew, 
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but Amy believed he referred to the jeweller. Her face flushed 
from brow to chin, and then grew very pale. 

‘You are mistaking me,’ she said very coldly, ‘ though for the 
moment I shall not condescend to explain how. What I was about 
to say is that Mr. Signet attaches no great importance to this 
insult, for which he intends to make reprisals.’ 

‘That is, that since Lady Pargiter has stooped to this new 
mode of attack, he is about to adopt the same weapons.’ 

‘And why not ?’ inquired Amy. ‘In her hands they were offen- 
sive, but they will not be so in ours; we shall only use them to 
protect the innocent who have been attacked by them. By what 
other means can we gain the like publicity for Matthew’s defence 
which she has obtained for his defamation ?’ 

‘Is it possible, Amy, that you do not perceive that this man 
Signet clings to the last straw, not from any belief in your brother- 
in-law’s innocence, but because his guilt would entail enormous 
pecuniary loss? In his heart of hearts he knows > Here Mr. 
Barlow stopped—such a searching, almost menacing gaze had Amy 
suddenly turned upon him. 

‘What does he know ?’ she cried impetuously. ‘* What do you 
know in your heart of hearts against Matthew Helston? I was 
about to explain something—something that had happened in this 
house to-day, which has wounded me to the quick, which, if she 
knew it, would kill Sabey. But now, it seems, there is worse to come. 
Do you believe, as Mr. Durham does, that Matthew is a thief?’ 

Mr. Barlow thought he had never seen Amy look so beautiful ; 
but her beauty was of quite another sort than that he had ever seen 
in her before. Mr. Durham, in compliment to her acquirements, 
had been wont to call her playfully Minerva; but as Minerva 
armed with a javelin in act to strike he had never pictured her. 
If he had seen her now he would have likened her to that goddess 
come down, as of old, from Heaven, to defend with her shield some 
beloved Mortal against foes whom in their turn she was about to 
smnite. 

‘My dear Amy,’ said Mr. Barlow hesitatingly, ‘the logic of 
facts, to my mind at least, is inexorable. Do not blame me if by 
nature or training I am compelled to accept it. I am a lawyer , 

‘I know it,’ broke in Amy in frigid tones. ‘Still, it is surely 
possible for you to give a plain answer toa plain question: Do 
you believe that Matthew Helston is a thief?’ 

On more than one occasion Mr. Frank Barlow had been sub- 
jected to the test of cross-examination, and had acquitted himself 
with considerable credit; but this was by far the ‘tightest squeeze ’ 
of that description in which he had ever found himself. To 
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answer ‘ Yes’ he had a strong presentiment might be fatal to his 
dearest hopes ; to answer ‘ No’ was, alas! impossible. 

Of course it was open to him to state what had been discovered 
with respect to Phcebe Mayson, which would probably have carried 
conviction even to Amy’s mind, and so far exonerated himself. 
But, with all his shortcomings, Mr. Barlow was a true gentleman; 
at whatever danger to himself, he had chivalry enough to feel that 
he should spare that already stricken heart what might prove to 
be an unnecessary pang. For though the theft of Lady Pargiter’s 
jewels might and would be brought home to Matthew, the fact of 
his infidelity to Sabey need perhaps never be so. 

‘Dear Amy,’ he said, ‘I do not deny your right to ask such a 
question, but it is scarcely generous to exercise it. Mr. Durham, it 
appears, has been speaking frankly to you upon this subject, yet 
surely not with the directness which you have demanded of me, 
I can only say that the facts, as we are at present in possession of 
them, seem to point with a fatal unanimity in one direction. It 
may be that my judgment is wrong in this matter, in which case 
its incorrectness will make me ten thousand times more glad than 
accuracy has ever made me. But if unhappily it should be 
right, my best services will be still at your brother-in-law’s 
disposal.’ 

‘You will instruct counsel to defend him as a prisoner in the 
dock, you mean?’ said Amy. 

Her face was white, her voice was hard; there was a look of 
mingled reproach and agony in her tone which it was hard indeed 
for him to face. 

‘ Let us hope that will not be necessary, Amy.’ 

‘IT see how it is, she answered slowly. ‘You have no more 
hope than faith. Well, Sabey and I are still left to him, and 
perhaps—for these things stagger one—there is a good God to 
help us.’ 

‘I have just told you, Amy, that all that man can do for 
Matthew I will do.’ 

‘No, sir. He does not need the help of men like you,’ she 
answered coldly. ‘Nor do we need it.’ 

‘Amy!’ He uttered her name with gentle reproach, and strove 
to take her hand. 

She withdrew it, not quickly, but with marked decision, and 
stepped back. 

‘No, Mr. Barlow, I cannot take your hand. With Mr. Durham 
it is different. He has been always, until now, a friend to Matthew. 
I will endeavour to think of him as in the past—that past which 
contains all that is left to us of solace.’ 
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‘“ Mr. Barlow! ”’ you call me, and “ I will not take your hand ! ” 
repeated the young man in amazement. ‘ Are you mad, Amy ?’ 

‘No, Iam not mad, though things have happened that may 
well make me doubt of my own sanity. I should be mad indeed— 
or base indeed—if I thought of you any more as I used to think. 
You shall never be disgraced through me, sir.’ 

‘That could never be, Amy,’ he answered earnestly. 

‘ Nay, youare too delicate, Mr. Barlow ; it is my duty, however, 
to be plain with you. 1f Matthew isa thief, no honest man should 
wed his sister—for he is as near and dear to me as any brother of 
my blood could be.’ 

‘And what care I?’ broke in the young fellow impatiently. 

‘Yes, but I do care,’ returned Amy quickly. ‘If I could 
stoop so low as to be your wife upon such terms, I could not be 
your friend. Matthew Helston may be lost for ever, but his 
honour remains with me a sacred trust. I will join hands with 
none who doubt it. Affection, gratitude, justice, all forbid it. 
Henceforth we are strangers, sir.’ 

‘ You never loved me!’ exclaimed the young fellow vehemently. 

‘Did I not?’ she answered, with a bitter smile. ‘Then my 
heart deceived me. If it be so, so much the better for us both.’ 

‘And you can speak to me like that? O Amy!’ 

There was a reproach in his voice as deep as hers, and far more 
tender. It would have astonished his partner in the City to have 
seen Mr. Frank Barlow at that moment, and would have greatly 
shaken his professional confidence in him. 

‘T did not mean to be unkind,’ she answered gently. ‘But I 
must speak the truth. If Matthew is a thief ’—it was strange with 
what persistence she repeated this hateful phrase, as though it had 
some morbid attraction for her—‘so help me Heaven, I will never 
matry you.’ 

He looked at her a moment with despairing eyes, then suddenly 
their expression altered—it grew fierce and wolfish. 

‘But perhaps you will marry somebody else ?’ 

‘I! What does he mean? Sir, I am not quite myself, she 
added pitifully. ‘I do not understand you.’ 

‘It is no matter,’ he said, with a deep flush; ‘I was not quite 
myself, perhaps, either. I will leave you for the present, Amy.’ 

‘For the present, and for ever, Mr. Barlow,’ she answered 
quickly. ‘I do not wish—I could not bear it-—to see your face 
again. All is over between you and me. It is not only that,’ she 
added hastily, seeing he was about to speak ; ‘I will not endure the 
presence of any one (if I can help it) who thinks as you think of 
Matthew. It would be treason to him.’ 
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It was curious to see how, when she spoke of her brother-in- 
law, the strength and firmness which had failed her when she 
spoke of herself seemed to return to her. She was firm now, and 
pointed to the door with a steady hand. 

Twice Mr. Barlow essayed to speak, and twice altered his in- 
tention; at last, with a deep sigh, he moved slowly out of the room, 
and closed the door behind him. His hat and coat hung in the 
hall, and he put them on like one in a dream and left the house. 

‘Had she ever really loved him ?’ was the question he was put- 
ting to himself all the time. 

If he could have looked into the chamber he had just left, he 
would have found his answer. 

Having locked the door, Amy sank down in the nearest chair, 
and, hiding her face in her hands, burst into the first passionate 
tears she had shed since her childhood. ‘Oh, Matthew, Matthew!’ 
she sobbed, ‘ you have not done that which even good men lay to 
your charge, but you have broken your sister’s heart.’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


ANOTHER PARTING. 


SELF-SACRIFICE would doubtless be thought more of but for the 
pretence that is made to it by anything but self-sacrificing persons. 
One might as well say that because there are professional beggars 
there are no deserving poor. Like charity, it does not commend 
itself; in some cases, there may be even no record of it save in the 
Book of Life—a work unread even by posterity. 

Under no circumstances, I think, would Amy Thurlow have in- 
formed Sabey that all was over—and for Sabey’s sake— between 
herself and her lover. But as matters were, and since the dis- 
closure must needs reveal also the cause of separation, she 
never dreamt of making it. How could she say, ‘ My Frank be- 
lieves your Matthew to be dishonest, and is therefore mine no 
more’? 

On the other hand, she could only hope to conceal it for a brief 
space. Sabey, though bowed down by so great a weight of sorrow, 
had still her sympathies for others. ‘Where is Frank? Why 
does not Frank come here as usual?’ were questions she was 
sure to ask sooner or later; and how should she be answered ? 

It was bad enough for Amy to feel the tie between Uncle 
Stephen and herself strained to the uttermost; all the old cor- 
diality gone, and in the place of it, on her part, a stern resent- 
ment, and on his, a pitiful deprecation of it, 
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On the evening of that last interview with Mr. Barlow she had 
told Mr. Durham, in as few words as possible, what had happened 
between them. It was absolutely necessary to do so to explain the 
young lawyer’s absence from the house, and the old man had lis- 
tened to her with a composure which, though she well knew it 
was far from indifference, had made her task comparatively easy. 

‘I foresaw all this, Amy,’ he had answered quietly. ‘ You tell 
me that there was nothing for you but to release him from an en- 
gagement which in his view of the case must involve disgrace to 
him. You do not tell me that there was another reason for your 
separation—but you had another.’ 

‘Do not press me for that, Mr. Durham.’ 

‘It is unnecessary, Amy, for I know it. You are silent upon 
it for my sake, because I am in the same condemnation as Frank 
himself. Only, because I am Matthew’s uncle, and have loved him 
as a father loves his child, you are content in my case to overlook 
my transgression.’ 

‘Of course I can never forget what you have done for him, and 
for all of us, Mr. Durham.’ 

He moved his hand in a deprecating manner. ‘ That is little to 
the purpose now, my dear. May I ask whether Mr. Barlow made 
any explicit statement to you regarding Matthew independently of 
what has passed between you and me?’ 

‘He did not.’ 

‘Then, you have cast off a man of honour, my dear girl; one 
in a thousand, one in ten thousand.’ 

‘Do you suppose I do not know that ?’ inquired she bitterly. 

‘Oh, Faith, Faith, how hard is the measure you exact from us 
poor mortals!’ murmured Uncle Stephen. ‘The Gospel itself was 
not all good tidings ; a man’s foes, it says, shall for its sake be 
those of his own household. Husband against wife, and lover 
against sweetheart! As it was then, so it is now. But suppose it 
is not true, Amy ?’ 

‘The Gospel ?’ 

‘No; your faith in Matthew.’ 

‘To me, Mr. Durham, it is as true as Gospel; true as to one 
who lived in those times and saw the miracles and knew the Man. 
Pray do not let us two speak of this; it is bad enough to feel 
that we differ upon it.’ 

So from that time they never spoke together—oh, sad compa- 
nionship !—of the matter that was nearest to both their hearts and 
always in their minds, 

The next morning, while Sabey and her sister were together, 
there came at Frank’s usual hour—for he now always looked in 
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before departing for the City—a ring at the door-bell. But Amy 
did not move. 

‘ My darling, there is Mr. Barlow,’ said Sabey softly. 

The tears were in her eyes that morning, though they were 
very rarely there. For the Christmas bells were ringing through 
the frosty air and awakening terrible recollections. That ‘ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows,’ the remembrance of happier days, was pressing 
hard upon her. The world without was putting on its gayest 
garments. Poor was the heart indeed that was not to rejoice that 
day; but none so poor as hers. 

‘Mr. Barlow will not come to-day, Sabey.’ 

‘Why not?’ she asked with quick anxiety; for the other’s 
voice had something strange in it. ‘There is nothing wrong 
between you ?—no quarrel ?’ 

‘No, darling; no quarrel. But he is not coming here any 
more.’ 

‘Not coming? What do you mean, Amy?’ she exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘If he has lost you, it must be my doing. Oh, I see 
what it is: you have been too full of sorrow for me and Matthew. 
Men cannot bear a divided allegiance, and you have chosen 
between him and me, to your own ruin.’ 

Sabey’s agitation and distress were so extreme that, although 
it had been Amy’s intention to put forward some such reason 
(though in a greatly modified form) as had suggested itself to her 
sister, to account for her estrangement from her lover, she cried 
out, ‘No, Sabey ; no, indeed, you have nothing to reproach your- 
self with.’ 

‘Then, what can it be that has come between you? If you 
have not sent him away for my sake, it cannot be for your own. 
Oh, Amy, is it possible that Frank is jealous ?’ 

Amy bowed in assent, for she dared not trust herself to speak. 
It was true that Frank was jealous; and at all events it was better 
that her sister should imagine that to be the cause of their parting 
than that she should seek further for it. 

‘ How sad of him! how mad of him!’ exclaimed Sabey. ‘I 
could never have believed such a thing of Frank. It must be all 
explained and made up at once. I myself will goto him. He 
cannot refuse to listen to poor me.’ 

‘No, dearest ; no; it is no use,’ said Amy gravely. 

‘No use?’ cried Sabey. ‘I will not believe it. Things can- 
not be so bad as that. Oh, Amy! I have lost my darling through 
no fault of his or mine. I adjure you—I who know what loss 
is—not to let pride or pique, or the resolve to own that you have 
done nothing wrong—though I know you have not—stand between 
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you and the man you love. Of course he is mistaken; it is his 
devotion to you that has led him astray. Forgive him; forget all 
that rankles in your mind. Let me be your ambassador; I can 
plead for another, though I am weary of pleading for myself; and, 
Amy, it is my duty to doso. For though you say I am not to 
blame, yetit was through Matthew that Mr. Signet—for that is the 
man, of course—first entered this house. Oh, do not let this new 
misery lie at Matthew’s door.’ 

She spoke with such force and passionate entreaty as was a 
marvel to behold, in one of so slight a frame, and weakened by so 
many days and nights of bitterest woe. 

Amy was deeply moved, while her embarrassment was greatly 
increased by her sister’s line of argument, since it led, although by 
accident, to the very point she had wished her to avoid. The 
cause of Amy’s misery did lie at Matthew’s door, which her scruples 
for the truth prevented her from denying pointblank. 

Fortunately, at this moment the maid entered. ‘If you please, 
miss, Mr. Signet has called, and wishes to see you on very particular 
business.’ 

‘Very good ; tell him I will be with him immediately,’ said Amy. 

But when the maid had gone, ‘ You must not go,’ said Sabey. 
‘I will see Mr. Signet instead of you. Of course there is no harm 
in your seeing him, but Frank will think so. The breach between 
you must not be widened.’ 

‘No, Sabey, no,’ returned the other resolutely. ‘Mr. Signet 
has a right to see me, and alone. We have a little secret 
together.’ 

‘A secret?’ interrupted Sabey. 

‘Nothing, dear, that any one can be jealous about,’ continued 
Amy, with a sad smile. ‘I will never see him again save in your 
presence, I promise you that ; but this one time I must.’ 

‘Does Frank know of this secret?’ inquired Sabey gravely. 

‘He does, darling ; nothing can alter what I have been talk- 
ing to you about, but Frank does know.’ 

Sabey spoke no more, but sat with that dazed look which some- 
times now came over her, and which one sees on the faces of poor 
children in the street, whose only mother, Misfortune, has given 
them, for their dowry, a premature sense of life’s burthen, without 
the knowledge of its nature; to whom sorrow is as the love of God 
to happier souls—past understanding. Amy pressed one passionate 
kiss upon her forehead and hurried out of the room. 

Mr. Signet had come, no doubt, she thought, about that matter 
of the reward he was intending to offer for the discovery of Matthew 
in reply to Lady Pargiter’s cruel insult. Under such circumstances 
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it might have been expected that the jeweller would have worn a 
look of self-satisfaction, but his appearance was far otherwise. He 
looked pale and anxious and agitated. 

‘Dear Miss Amy, I have bad news,’ were his first words. 

‘ We are used to that in this house,’ she answered bitterly. ‘If 
you had good news, I should say, “ Break it gently;” but, as it 
is, there is no fear. What is it?’ 

‘Well, that is as good a way to look at it, perhaps, as under 
the circumstances is possible, my dear young lady. We now know 
the worst, that’s all.’ 

‘Then, Matthew is dead?’ She had overrated her strength, and 
felt the room go round with her as she put the question: her hand 
mechanically sought the wall to support herself. But when the 
jeweller hurried forward to offer her his assistance, she waved him 
off with an expression that was almost one of loathing. ‘I am 
better now,’ she said in a low but resolute tone. ‘I can bear the 
truth; what is it?’ 

‘Well, I am very sorry—sorry for myself, of course ; but, if you 
will only believe it, Miss Amy, ten times more sorry for you—but 
it’s all up about Mr. Helston. He is not dead; no, no, not that.’ 

‘Thank Heaven, thank Heaven!’ murmured Amy. 

‘But they have brought it home to him about the jewels. He 
is in Paris, trying to sell them. He has been seen there.’ 

‘It is false!’ cried Amy. 

‘ My dear young lady, it is true. There can be no two opinions 
about the matter. I have it from Sir Charles Pargiter’s own 
mouth. This is how it happened. I advertised the reward, as 
agreed upon, giving it to her in Moor Street pretty stiff, as you may 
see—it’s in the paper here—and I also printed some placards. One 
of them was left at her door last evening in return for her kind 
attention to Mrs. Helston. It fell into the hands of Sir Charles, it 
seems, who came round to me in person. He is not a bad sort, 
taking him all round, and he hates his wife like poison. ‘ Now, 
look here, Signet,” he says, “ you and I have no quarrel together.” 
(As indeed we have not, for, between ourselves, I have done him a 
good turn in my time.) ‘“ Well, I have seen that precious placard 
of yours, which has driven my lady half-frantic. You are running 
your head against a stone wall, my friend. The murder’s out.” 
“ Murder?” said I. “You don’t mean to say poor Helston is 
murdered?” ‘Not he,” says he; “he’s alive enough, and in 
Paris. My friend Major Lovell——” Do you know that name, 
Miss Thurlow ?’ 

‘I know the name,’ said Amy, breathing bard, and with her 
hand upon her heart to still its beating. 
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‘I thoughtso. He had something to do with some young person 
—name of Mayson—hadhenot? Well, this man has seen Helston, 
and in her company.’ 

‘It is false; the man has lied,’ said Amy vehemently. 

Mr. Signet shook his head and smiled, half roguishly, half pity- 
ingly. ‘No, my dear young lady ; itis unfortunately true. These 
things will happen in the best-regulated—I mean, in the most 
unexpected quarters. I will do Brail the justice to say that he 
always thought it was so. So far as the diamonds are concerned 
—I mean, who has got them—the whole thing is at an end, 

‘Then, why are you come here ?’ inquired Amy sternly. 

‘Nay, you should not ask that,’ returned the jeweller reprov- 
ingly. ‘I was in hopes, my dear young lady, that you might have 
guessed why. The jewels, I say, are gone, I am afraid irrevocably ; 
and it is I who will have to bear the loss. Twenty-five thousand 
pounds is a large sum for any man to pay out of pocket. But it 
won't ruin Star and Signet. No, not if it had been three times as 
much. As the diamonds are without doubt in Helston’s possession, 
Lady Pargiter is no longer responsible for their loss, and she has 
no more interest in prosecuting him. It is I, in fact, who become 
the prosecutor. Now, I don’t mean to prosecute Matthew Helston. 
Can you guess why ?’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I cannot,’ answered Amy slowly. She experienced 
a difficulty in collecting her thoughts, like one who has but just 
recovered from some physical blow. ‘ Matthew is no more guilty of 
this crime, Mr, Signet, than I am. I don’t care what Major 
Lovell says, nor what any man says; nor would I believe an angel 
from Heaven—who would, however, only seem like one, for he must 
have been sent from the Father of Lies to say such things ; never- 
theless, I admit that, from your point of view, you are acting with 
great generosity. You wish to spare us; you would forbear to 
add another weight to the load it has pleased God to lay upon my 
poor sister.’ 

‘Iam not thinking of your sister, Miss Amy,’ returned the 
jeweller frankly, ‘though of course I am sorry for her. What I 
wish to say is, that I am prepared to forego my claim upon the 
missing jewels—though 1 need not say I would recover them if I 
could; to abstain from taking any proceedings against your 
brother-in-law ; and, ina word, to hush up this unfortunate matter, 
in return for just one little word from your lips. You are 
astonished, my dear young lady, I see. Perhaps you thought that a 
man in my position cares for money only, whereas, for my own part, 
I only care for what it brings; for it does bring things, and good 
things, I hope you will learn to like me for myself a little: but 
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unless there had been some difference between our positions in that 
way I should not have ventured to thus address you, there being 
such considerable disproportion in another. I need say no more 
on that head, for you are sharpness itself; that is one of the many 
things for which I admire you, my dear Miss Amy; you are so 
intelligent—indeed in every way so desirable—and, I am sure, a 
perfect lady. Perhaps you think that I should repent at some 
future time having cast in my lot with one who has the misfortune 
to be connected with—ahem !—-there is no need to pursue that 
subject ; I can only say that, if your hesitation arises from that 
consideration, it. becomes you.’ 

‘It does not arise from any such source, Mr, Signet,’ returned 
Amy firmly. ‘If I have seemed to hesitate to reply to you, it was 
for your own sake: I have been endeavouring to place myself in 
your position; my difficulty has been to persuade myself that you 
had no intention of insulting me.’ 

‘ Bless my soul !* exclaimed Mr. Signet. 

‘I acquit you of any such purpose, sir,’ she continued. ‘ You 
could not have understood my position ; nay, more, I perceive that 
I ought to be grateful to you, that you have proposed to yourself a 
self-sacrifice which I ought to appreciate. My unhappy circum- 
stances must be my excuse for not entertaining that feeling. It is 
not that, however, which prevents me from accepting what I 
understand to be your offer of marriage; under no possible circum- 
stances could I aceede to it.’ 

‘You surprise me very much indeed,’ said Mr. Signet. ‘If 
you would but take time to think about it t 

‘On the contrary, interrupted Amy, ‘I shall endeavour to 
forget it. I may have surprised you, but I cannot have distressed 
you, Mr. Signet. And for my own part, I can only thank yon for 
a compliment misplaced.’ 

How it was Amy left the room Mr. Signet never quite under- 
stood; he only knew that he suddenly found himself alone in it, 
mopping his forehead with a pocket-handkerchief. 

*« A compliment !”’ he murmured. ‘ What the deuce did she 
mean by that? Twenty-five thousand pounds as good as gone, and 
the girl gone too! And she talks of compliments! Never in all 
my life was I connected with a speculation so disastrous. There 
must be something, surely, to the per contra.’ It was his sanguine 
habit to believe this whenever anything went wrong with him in 
trade. ‘ Perhaps there’s madness in the family ; that’s it |—she’s 
mad. She must be mad to have refused a man like me. In which 
case, I’ve had a lucky escape.’ 
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Cuapter XLIV. 


MR. BARLOW TAKES ACTION. 


Mr. Frank Bartow had as cheerful a way of regarding his dis- 
appointments in business as Mr. Samuel Signet; neither was he 
deficient in egotism ; but what placed him at a great disadvantage 
as compared with the jeweller was that he was unable to regard a 
matter of the affections as a business transaction. He was not of 
a romantic turn of mind; he had: never addressed a sonnet to his 
mistress’s eyebrow, nor, indeed, ever written a word of poetry in 
his life ; he was, in fact, in most respects of a conventional type ; 
but he was capable of intense emotion. He could not, of course, in 
this particular compete with persons of the Byronic temperament, 
but his feelings were more lasting; he had not, like them, the 
power of transferring his affections from one object to another ; 
when Polly gave him the cold shoulder, he could not take up with 
Jenny. His love, like that of a woman, was personal; and when 
Amy Thurlow rejected him, he felt as forlorn and desolate as a 
maiden of six-and-thirty who has been jilted. 

Even when hope revived within him—as, being but six-and- 
twenty, it was bound to do—it was still directed to the same goal. 
Dinnerless and supperless, he had gone over by his solitary fire all 
that Amy had said, and again, sleepless on his couch, he had revised 
all the circumstances of his position. That Matthew Helston was 
guilty of stealing Lady Pargiter’s diamonds he could not doubt ; 
and Amy had said that she would have no relations—not even 
those of friendship—with any one who held that opinion. But 
sooner or later she herself could not fail to be convinced of his 
guilt, when, of course, this interdict must lose its force. Again, 
she had declared, if her brother-in-law was proved to have com- 
mitted the crime in question, that she would never consent to ally 
herself with an honest man. A quixotic determination which time 
perhaps might modify, and especially if some other agent could be 
found to work with it. He could not earn her gratitude by prov- 
ing Matthew innocent, but he might do so, perhaps, by saving him 
from the consequences of his crime, and still more by inducing 
him to make reparation for it. 

In Matthew, then, strange to say, Mr. Barlow's hope was 
placed; and once having a material object in view, he was not a 
man to lose time in taking action. 

The next morning he despatched a letter to his partner ex- 
plaining that important private affairs would necessitate for a few 
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days his absence from office; and having packed his portmanteau, 
he called a hansom and drove—of all places in the world—to Mr, 
Signet’s establishment in Paulet Street. The jeweller was not at 
home, having, in fact, just started for Cavendish Grove; but Mr. 
Brail happened to be in the inner room (as usual, with his eyes and 
ears open), and came out to bim at once, on hearing him give his 
name to the shopman. 

‘Just come in here a moment, Mr. Barlow,’ he said, leading 
the way into the inner apartment. ‘You are come about the 
Helston affair, of course ?’ 

Mr. Barlow nodded assent. 

‘Ah! then you have not seen Mr. Signet, I conclude; he has 
just gone up your way.’ 

‘ No, I have not seen him.’ 

‘Well, he has taken bad news with him. The whole thing has 
burst’ (he said “ bust”) ‘up. Sir Charles Pargiter was here last 
night—as a friend—to warn us that we were only throwing good 
money after bad in defending Mr. Helston’s character.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Barlow coolly; ‘that was a strange step for 
Sir Charles to take.’ 

‘No doubt; as a lawyer, you would necessarily see that. 
Nevertheless, I have no doubt it was all on the square. Helston 
has been seen in Paris in company with a young woman—an old 
flame of his.’ 

‘Who saw him ?’ 

‘One Major Lovell, an old flame of hers.’ 

‘ Which suggests motive for his statement,’ observed the lawyer. 

‘It would under ordinary circumstances, of course; but I do 
not think so in this case. I was here when Sir Charles arrived, 
and saw the Major’s letter. It. seems to me to express a certain 
regret that he should be the means of bringing Helston’s offence 
home to him. “ My friendship for you and Lady Pargiter, 
against whom such infamous insinuations have been directed 
with regard to this affair,” he says, “ compels me to disclose what 
I know. Helston is in Paris with Phebe Mayson, and has been 
endeavouring to dispose of the diamonds. This is certain, for I 
have seen her.”’ 

‘Those are his very words, are they ?’ inquired Mr. Barlow. 

‘You can see for yourself. I had the opportunity of taking 4 
note of them.’ And Mr. Brail handed his little memorandum-book 
to the lawyer for his inspection. 

‘I don’t read anything here about seeing the young woman in 
Helston’s company, said Mr. Barlow drily. 

‘True; Sir Charles no doubt jumped to that conclusion. It’s a 
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flaw, however. And there is still the matter of Lady Pargiter’s 
not having Helston’s receipt left unexplained. If they can prove, 
nevertheless, what is said here, that he is trying to sell the dia- 
monds, our last chance, of course,isover. ButI think Mr. Signet 
is too precipitate in throwing up the sponge. However, he is the 
master, and has so settled it.’ 

‘Is Mr. Signet going to do nothing further, then?’ 

‘Nothing. If things had been permitted to take their proper 
course, I should have been in Paris by this time. But there 
are wheels within wheels.’ 

‘Mr. Signet does not wish to prosecute, I suppose ?’ observed 
Mr. Barlow, speaking as indifferently as he cculd, but growing 
very red. 

Mr. Brail laid his forefinger to his nose. ‘ That’s it,’ he said. 
‘In my opinion, we should never let private sentiments interfere 
with business matters; but that is his affair.’ 

‘ And is no attempt to be made to recover the diamonds ?’ 

Mr. Brail shrugged his shoulders. ‘I have no instructions to 
that effect, though every hour lost diminishes our chances exceed- 
ingly. I shall do my best, however, to persuade Mr. Signet to offer 
a reward for them.’ 

‘There can be no harm in that,’ assented Mr. Barlow. ‘The 
fact is, I am off to Paris to-day for the very purpose of recovering 
these diamonds; and if you will help me to get them, and we suc- 
ceed, the reward shall be yours.’ 

‘You mean that we shall go halves ?’ 

‘Not at all; I don’t want the money; my object, I frankly 
tell you, is to get this unhappy man to make restitution.’ 

‘Very right and very proper, I’m sure,’ said the detective. 
‘Your feelingsdo you honour. It’sa matter of a thousand pounds, 
though, he added drily, ‘for neither Lady Pargiter nor Mr. 
Signet have yet withdrawn their offers for the discovery of Mr 
Helston himself,’ 

‘That I have nothing to do with,’ answered the lawyer ; ‘I am 
not a thief-catcher.’ 

‘I mean no offence, Mr. Barlow. I have known many gentle- 
men who have had a taste that way; though I agree with you it 
isnot to their credit. The amateur has no right to take the 
bread out of the mouth of the professional. It would be very 
hard, you would think, if any gent took up your own line, for 
example, for mere love of it, and gave good law, free, gratis, for 
nothing, to their fellow-creatures.’ 

‘It.would be a most unprecedented infringement of etiquette,’ 
observed Mr. Barlow with natural indignation, 
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‘Just so. Well, what can I do for you in this matter, sir ?’ 

‘Three things: I want one of those photographs which Mr, 
Signet has had taken from the portrait of Mr. Helston; I want an 
accurate drawing of the missing diamonds; and I want Major 
Lovell’s address in Paris. In return for these favours I promise to 
hand over to you any reward Mr. Signet may be induced to offer 
for the jewels, if I am so fortunate as to recover them.’ 

‘Well, sir, of course it’s a little irregular,’ observed Mr. Brail 
hesitatingly, ‘ but in the interests of my employer—and on the 
understanding you have mentioned—I feel I should do wrong to 
refuse you. Perhaps you wouldn’t object to sign a little memo- 
randum ?’ 

‘I will sign nothing,’ said Mr. Barlow peremptorily. ‘I do 
not wish my name to appear in any transaction respecting Mr. 
Helston ; and I am not accustomed to have my word doubted.’ 

‘Pray don’t imagine that, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Brail with 
precipitation. ‘I have every confidence in you, I am sure; and 
besides,’ he added naively, ‘ there is no option. I think I know 
where to lay my hands upon the photograph and the drawing—in 
fact, here they are—and the Major is staying at the Louvre 
Hotel.’ 


‘Thanks. Now, is there anything, Mr. Brail, that your expe- 
rience can suggest as to my method of procedure?’ 

‘Well, in these cases one can draw no ground-plan; one must 
act according to circumstances. If you were familiar with the 
appearance of the young lady who, as I always suspected (though I 
have not the advantage of her acquaintance), was at the bottom of 
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this matter, then indeed 

‘I have got her photograph in my pocket,’ interrupted Mr. 
Barlow. 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Mr. Brail, with a genuine note of admira- 
tion. His face for once expressed his feelings, and what it said 
was, ‘ You are by no means the fool I took you for.’ ‘Just let me 
look at it.’ 

Mr. Barlow placed it in his hand. 

‘I have seen this young lady before,’ murmured the detective. 

‘Where? Under what circumstances ?’ 

‘Ah, there you puzzle me. I never forget a face, but I see a 
good many of them, and cannot always find the place to suit it. I 
don’t know where I have seen her; but I am afraid it was not 
in church. Well, if you find her, you will find Helston. I wish I 
was in your shoes,’ he sighed, looking fondly at the photograph. 

‘Your gallantry, sir, is very much out of place,’ observed Mr. 
Barlow sternly, The respectable young fellow, who felt himself in 
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a false position in this affair from first to last, was genuinely 
scandalised. 

‘ Gallantry !’ exclaimed Mr. Brail. ‘ Pooh, pooh, sir ! you quite 
mistake me. What I meant was that, if it was I who had the 
business in hand, I could make this lady useful. If I can read 
faces, she is fickle. For a fifty-pound note she would sell the 
gentleman.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ said Mr. Barlow, at least as much in disgust as in 
apology ; ‘I have no wish, however, to buy him.’ 

‘Very true. But ifshe would sell the man, how much more 
would she make some bargain about the diamonds—that is, if they 
are not already disposed of! Mr. Barlow, it may be of importance 
to you to have some one in London on whom you can rely to take 
immediate action, if any need for action should arise. This is my 
professional address, where a telegram will reach me at all hours. 
I wish I was going with you, or even without you. I should go on 
my own hook but that I make it a rule never to take up a case 
which my employer has thought fit to abandon. Your game will 
be a little difficult, no doubt ; but that only adds to the pleasure 
of winning it; and even if you lose it, well, you will have had the 
pleasure of the play. Good-bye to you, sir, and good luck!’ 

* Good-bye,’ returned Mr. Barlow, somewhat ruefuliy. 

In spite of the attractions attributed to it by Mr. Brail, he 
would very gladly have handed over his errand to that gentle- 
man, if only it could have been effected by deputy. Even at the 
very best—that is, if he should discover Helston and meet him face 
to face—the prospect was a most unpleasant one. The last time 
he had met him had been at Helston’s table as his guest and 
friend. It had been his dearest wish to become connected with 
him by a closer tie. The man had now disgraced himself and all 
belonging to him, and the best that could be hoped for was that 
he might be found willing to make reparation. But in any case, 
how embarrassing must be their meeting! As Mr. Brail had 
hinted, it would also probably be necessary for him to make 
acquaintance with this disreputable young woman; and even 
Major Lovell himself was by no means an individual with whom 
he would voluntarily have held intercourse. If the matter had 
been a professional one, of course, he would have known how to 
deal with it; but as things stood he would be so hampered in his 
actions by private considerations that he could form no plan of 
proceeding beforehand. Moreover, though that was a compara- 
tively small thing, Mr. Barlow had received an exceptionally good 
English education ; so that, though he could have quoted Horace 
from the original where Mr, Signet could only have cited ‘The 
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Handbook of Quotations,’ he knew nothing whatever of the French 
language. ‘The Continent’ was, therefore, as ‘dark’ to him as 
that of Africa was to its latest explorer, nor had he a faithful native 
to guide his steps and interpret his ideas. This, it may be thought, 
was a small thing to a man who had such important interests at 
stake, and whose future happiness might depend upon the result 
of its mission. But such was not the case. One has only to. be 
taken ill, or to have some dear one taken ill, or to receive some 
summons that requires instant attention, or, in short, to be affected 
in any serious way, when out of one’s own country, to appreciate 
the infinite inconvenience of that circumstance, and how its small 
but incessant embarrassments increase one’s troubles. And if that 
happens to those even who are masters of the modern languages 
(like you and me, reader), how much more must it oppress those 
ignorant of al! tongues but their own! 


(To be ecntinucd.) 





Che Archaic Ages. 


So fur is it from being a fact that geologists as a class are dis- 
posed to exaggeration upon the subject of geological time, as is 
perhaps a rather general impression, that the progressive modifica- 
tions which their nomenclature has undergone show that their 
tendency has ever been to underrate it. In spite of evidence, it is 
only step by step and little by little that men of science have been 
slowly grasping the idea of the practically eternal duration of the 
past habitable conditions of the globe. The mind, long accustomed 
only to the contemplation of historic periods, gets dwarfed in its 
conceptions of time; and hence, perhaps, it is that rocks, which 
we know now to be, comparatively speaking, young, such as our 
Coal measures, have been classified as ‘ Primary ;’—a classification 
still in nominal use; but we have long known that, in the strict 
sepse of the word, ‘ Primary’ is a term which is far from being 
applicable to the Coal. 

Sir Roderick Murchison’s discovery of abundant fossil remains 
in rocks very much older than the Carboniferous was one which 
created a considerable sensation in its day; so that afterwards, 
when Barrande, in South-eastern Europe, discovered other and 
distinct types of life in rocks a great deal older even than these, 
the name ‘ Primordial Zone,’ which he gave them, passed at the 
time unchallenged. Life, however, extends back into a past vista 
of which we shall doubtless never discover the actual beginning ; 
and many years have already passed since its evidences have been 
found in rocks as much older probably than Barrande’s so-called 
Primordial rocks as the latter are older than the coal. Yet, in 
spite of these experiences, we venture to call our latest discovery 
‘ Eozoon,’ or the Life Dawn. 

In describing the physical changes of which evidence may be 
found even in later geological time, as the writer has elsewhere! 
essayed to do, the facts with which we have to deal are such as 
demand at first an effort of the mind to believe real. So firm and 
stable does land appear, that it is difficult to imagine it to be other- 
wise ; while our period of individual observation is so utterly out of 
proportion to the vastness of the subject, that it has misled the 
world for centuries. But give the time-factor full play—even the 
limited time-factor of Tertiary uge—and land and sea become as 


1 ‘The Instability of Land” Belgravia, August 1879, 
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variable in their outlines as the patterns of a kaleidoscope or a set 
of dissolving views. Even within this restricted limit we may 
talk without fear of mistake of seas rolling. their billows where 
now the Alps and Himalayas hide their heads among the clouds, 
Within this limit of time we know that the site of Great Britain 
has been alternately insular and continental throughout countless 
variations of level. We know that in the early part of this period 
a climate comparable to that of the West Indies prevailed in our 
latitudes, and that this by slow gradations merged into one of such 
severity that the Polar ice-cap extended beyond what are now 
the sunny plains of Southern France. Nor is there any improba- 
bility in the speculations of those who have pictured, within these 
same limits of time, land continuous across both Atlantics, while 
undulating savannahs and Alpine peaks may have occupied the 
region where now the deep Mediterranean is the mirror of its azure 
sky. 

Similar vicissitudes no doubt have taken place throughout all 
time; but when we cometodeal with the more distant past, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to reproduce the physical outlines with any 
degree of probability. Generally speaking, all that we can do is to 
examine the evidences afforded us of changes in climate and in 
the forms of life. This it is now proposed to do in a brief series 
of sketches, and then to sum up some of the conclusions to which 
we are led. In so doing we take leave of the Tertiary epoch with 
the above passing allusion. We omit the Secondary ages without 
any comment at all, except that they were doubtless fully equal to 
the Tertiary in their duration. As a starting-point we take the 
Carboniferous or Coal-bearing rocks. Above these 50,000 feet of 
newer strata are superimposed; that is to say, lie in positions 
which show them to be later accumulations, though it by no 
means follows that they are or need be in every case vertically 
above them now. 

Though we speak of a Carboniferous age, we must not for a 
moment suppose that the age which bears that name is in any 
sense the only age of carbon; for carbon, and even coal, in some 
sort or degree, is a product of every age. But in Europe at least one 
period in the past deservedly bears the name as being Carboni- 
ferous par excellence. Coal is but one of the forms of a most 
changeful element, a very Proteus in nature, and it will be worth 
our while in the outset to glance at some of its principal transfor- 
mations. First we have carbon as carbonic acid gas, or a gaseous 
compound of carbon and oxygen, which always exists in the atmo- 
sphere, and must always have existed there since plant life began 
upon the world, for plants are entirely dependent upon it for 
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support. Under the action of sunlight the leaves of the plant 
seize the gas, and, after separating the carbon from the oxygen and 
setting the latter free, build up with the former layer on layer of 
cells and fibrous tissue ; a process which we generally express by 
saying that the plant grows. Whatever the vegetable form may 
be, the process is essentially the same, so that a piece of coal may 
be not inaccurately described as ‘fossilised gas and sunbeams.’ 
The combustion of a piece of coal is little else but the reversal of 
the process, or the reunion of the carbon with its long-lost 
oxygen. A small portion of the coal goes up the chimney uncon- 
sumed in the form of smoke, and another small portion remains 
behind in the form of ash, but the main bulk of the coal, after its 
reunion with oxygen, goes up the chimney the same gaseous com- 
pound as that from which, long ages ago, sprang the luxuriant 
vegetation of the coal period. 

First a gas, we recognise it next as the growing plant. At 
this stage it may be used for food, and thus be transferred from 
the vegetable to the animal world. Indeed, a beef-steak, an old 
shoe, and the human body are alike chemical combinations of 
carbon and reducible to charcoal. But under suitable conditions 
the vegetable form may be buried and a whole graduated series of 
transformations may ensue. An early stage of change will find its 
nearest modern representative in our peat bows. A more advanced 
stage is that which is known as lignite, found mostly in beds of 
middle Tertiary age, such as those at GEningen in Switzerland, in 
Greenland, and at Bovey Tracy in Devonshire. At the latter 
place it reveals the fact: that on the slopes of what we now call Dart- 
moor there once grew forests of Sequoia, a tree closely allied to the 
gigantic Californian Wellingtonia, and that amid these monsters 
of the wood, the cinnamon and the fig, the palm and the tree fern 
flourished, while creeping vines hung in festoons from tree to tree.' 

Lignite may be regarded as coal half made, another of the 
intermediate forms being jet, a fossil resin or highly resinous wood 
of Liassic age, of which our principal supply comes from Whitby. 
But when we come to true coal we have by no means exhausted 
the vicissitudes of the changeful element. The bituminous parts 
produce coal tar and aniline dyes, while, deprived of its bitumen, 
it becomes anthracite, or stone coal, valuable for.furnaces and 
forges from giving out intense heat with little or no flame. Time, 
however, has in many cases altered it still further, and in very 
ancient rocks we find it in the form of graphite or plumbago, 
commonly miscalled blacklead. But the most marvellous 


1 The Geology of England and Wales, by H. B. Woodward, p. 279. 
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change of all is that which produces the diamond. The sooty 
mass undergoes crystallisation and reappears as the sparkling gem! 
The discovery of the carbonic origin of the diamond is one of 
tragic associations, and dates from the ‘ Reign of Terror.’ For it 
we are indebted to the French chemist Lavoisier, who, in the 
very act of exhibiting his wonderful discovery, was dragged from 
his laboratory to the mock tribunal of the populace, and thence to 
the guillotine. His death was the necessary stepping-stone to the 
plunder of his property, while his services to science availed him 
nothing, for, to quote the words of the judicial miscreant who 
presided over the tribunal, ‘the Republic had no need of philo- 
sophers.’ 

But to return to the coal. The usual process of its formation 
seems to have been as follows. Over large areas of the present site 
of Europe swamps and forests once extended, which were com- 
parable in many respects to the present cypress swamps of the 
Mississippi valley. And such conditions must have been main- 
tained during very long ages, varied only by local upheavals and 
subsidences. Forests grew, died, fell, and accumulated. Then the 
ground sank and the peaty mass was buried beneath silt. After a 
time the hollow basin would be silted up, or the level would be 
raised by subterranean upheaval, and then the silt would forma 
soil on which a fresh forest would grow. Hence those numerous 
alternations of coal seams and under-clays which are found in our 
coalfields, upwards of a hundred buried forests, one above another, 
having been known to occur in a single coal-pit. 

Most people nowadays are more or less familiar with the 
descriptions which have been so often given of the Carboniferous 
flora. Asa whole it differed very greatly from anything that the 
world can now produce; but there were two forms, and those two 
of the most common, which it will be easy for us in imagination 
to reproduce. If we take a common horse-tail equisetum from a 
wet ditch, and magnify it till it seems to attain the dimensions of a 

' forest tree fifty or sixty feet high, we have a very fair representation 
of the calamite of the coal. Or, again, if we magnify a common 
club moss in the same manner, we get a very good idea of the 
Lepidodendron, whose hirsute arms formed in that far-off age a 
tangled shade shutting out the sky. And, curiously enough, the 
latter was very subject to the attacks of a fungous parasite, invisible 
to the naked eye, but which, when examined under the microscope, 
can scarcely be distinguished from the tiny fungus (Peronospora 
infestans) which is unfortunately only too familiar to us now under 
the popular name of ‘ potato disease.’ ! 

1 Science Gossip, 1877, p. 269, 
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Upon the shores of these old forest swamps the ripple-marks of 
tides which ebbed and flowed many million years ago are still 
plainly visible, and the pittings of the rain-drops still give evidence 
of contemporaneous showers, and even show by their shape the 
quarter from which the wind blew. Here also huge ungainly 
reptiles left their ‘ footprints on the sands of time.’ But we must 
not linger over them longer. We have to conjure up other and 
older images of the past. 

Upon the site of these coal forests there had existed in many 
cases, before the conditions suitable for terrestrial vegetation had 
set in, a very different scene. Instead: of muddy swamps and 
tangled shade, there had been the clear blue water of the open sea, 
where corals and sea-lilies had spread their dainty tentacles of 
every hue. Here the ferocious megalicthys pursued the little 
paleoniscus, whose glittering scales betrayed his whereabouts only 
too well to his formidable enemy; and many a strange form of 
marine life abounded. The length of time during which such 
conditions remained may be roughly judged by the thick masses 
of limestone which we may now see in Derbyshire, on the banks 
of the Avon near Bristol, and in other places, and which were 
slowly built up in the early part of the Carboniferous age by corals, 
sea-lilies, and molluscs, amid whose dead remains plentiful sea 
mats grew. The latter were akin to those marine objects which 
every storm casts upon our shores, branching or net-like organisms, 
often confounded with the seaweeds which they superficially 
resemble, but which really are a compound animal, ranking higher 
in zoological classification than a bee. 

Descending again, we come to the Old Red Sandstone, or 
Devonian age, as we call it from the fact that its rocks are typically 
developed in Devonshire, and because they were first explored in. 
that county. Here we find again a great thickness of limestones, 
often furnishing very beautiful marble, as notably in the neighbour- 
hood of Torquay. ‘These were formed under very similar condi- 
tions to those of the Carboniferous age which we have just described. 
But if we go into details the similarity ceases. The coral species 
are different; so also are the molluses; but, like their Carboni- 
ferous descendants, so effectually have they done their work, that 
a large reef of limestone in the United States, covering an area of 
nearly half a million square miles,’ besides other great extensions 
in Canada, in Germany, and elsewhere, are the solid monuments 
which their work has raised. 

But what we know more strictly as the Old Red Sandstone, 


1 Geological Stories, by J, E, Taylor, F.G.S., p. 63. 
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though approximately of the same age, has little else in common 
with these deep sea reefs. It is believed to be the sand, now in a 
consolidated form, which the rivers of a great continent, lying 
probably somewhere to the south-west of our isles, bore into ex- 
tensive lakes or inland seas. In Great Britain it is found in many 
places beside Devonshire, as e.g. in Herefordshire, in South Wales, 
and in North-eastern Scotland. Thelatter beds are especially 
famous for the labours of Hugh Miller, the stonemason of Cro 
marty, and Robert Dick, the Thurso baker, who succeeded in dis 
interring from them the remains of fishes of the quaintest forms 
imaginable. Most of these were covered with bony plates, and 
one (Cephalaspis) in shape very nearly resembled a cheesemonger’s 
knife. Here also were found certain hideous Crustaceans somewhat 
resembling lobsters, but about six times as large, which the quarry- 
men of Forfar, with perhaps unconscious irony, nicknamed 
‘ Seraphim’ before science took them in hand. The spawn cases of 
these creatures, which have some resemblance to blackberries, were 
once thought to be vegetable remains.'! In many instances the fish 
seem to have perished in shoals, suffocated perhaps by a sudden 
influx of muddy water, their contorted attitude being indicative of 
pain, and convincing us that even their dying agonies are faith- 
fully recorded in the stone. 

A step deeper into the past brings us to beds of ‘ Silurian’ age, 
so named by Sir Roderick Murchison from the districts in Shrop- 
shire and North Wales which were first described by him, and 
which correspond topographically with the Siluria of the ancients. 
Before the time of that veteran geologist it was supposed that 
the limits of life, or at least of all evidences of life, had been 
reached in beds above these. The Silurian rocks are, however, 
in truth very prolific of fossil remains. Among the most charac- 
teristic may be named the Graptolites, or sea-pens, a compound 
marine animal, and a great number and variety of the curious 
crustaceans called, from their bodies being thrice segmented or 
lobed, ‘ Trilobites.’ The latter for the most part were of small 
size, and comparable in this respect to shrimps, though some were 
very much larger. So abundant, indeed, were they, that whole 
rocks are in some places, and especially in some regions of 
America, saturated with animal oils, distilled from their dead 
remains. Hence the petroleum or rock oil of commerce, the 
product of rocks-which seem to be a mass of organic traces of 
molluscs, corals, and trilobites, but especially the latter. It is not 
perhaps generally known to what extent the brilliancy of the 


1 Parkia decipiens, now be ieved to be the spawn cases of Pterygotus, the crus 
tacean above mentioned 
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lamps which light up our winter evenings is due to distilled 
trilobites of Silurian age.! 

Silurian rocks attain in England to a thickness of 26,000 feet. 
They show many evidences of alternations of physica! conditions, 
and other proofs that the period of their deposition must have 
been excessively long. Most of the precious metal gold has been 
furnished by rocks of this age in California and Australia. 

As the Silurian rocks of England are intimately associated 
with the name of Murchison, so also are the *‘ Cambrian’ rocks, 
the next in descending order, associated with the name of 
Sedgwick. Alas! we cannot name the two names without being 
reminded of one of the saddest episodes in the annals of geology. 
A question, which at the first was little more than one of drawing 
an imaginary line between the rocks of the two periods, ripened 
into a bitter personal quarrel, and caused two friends, who had so 
well and effectually wielded the hammer side by side, to part 
for life! True is it that in the loneliness of the old age of the 
one, and in a crushing season of sorrow which struck down the 
other, some expressions of sympathy were tendered and ac- 
knowledged, but it was never to be again as in the former days of 
intimacy and brotherhood, and the grave has now closed over a 
breach which was never entirely healed.? 

In England the Cambrian rocks are mainly noted for the 
excellent roofing slate which they furnish. Their fossil remains 
are scanty, but in Bohemia rocks of the same age show a tolerably 
abundant fauna. These are M. Barrande’s so-called ‘ Primordial 
Zone.’ 

For the proof, however, that the latter are not really Primor- 
dial, but that life evidences extend backward intothe past to rocks 
of vastly greater age than these, we are indebted in the first 
instance to the geological survey of Canada so ably conducted by 
the late Sir W. Logan. Thus the Eozoon Canadense of the ‘ Lau- 
rentian’ rocks was brought to light, since which time much labour 
has been bestowed upon the description of this lowly type of life 
by Drs. Dawson and Carpenter. It is now known that rocks of 
Laurentian age occur in many other places beside the St. Law- 
rence country from which they take their name. They are found 
in the Island of Lewis, in the Hebrides, in Shropshire, in North 
Wales, and in Bohemia, but they attain their grandest proportions 
in the great’ continent which by a strange misuse of terms we call 
the ‘ New World.’ There they attain a total thickness of 48,000 feet. 
We cannot do better than quote Dr. Dawson’s own description of 

1 Geological Stories, by J. E. Taylor, p. 41. 


2 Memoir of the Life of Sir Roderick Murchison, by Prof. A. Geikie. 
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these rocks. ‘ Everywhere,’ he says, ‘on the lower St. Lawrence 
they appear as ranges of billowy rounded ridges on the north side 
of the river; and, as viewed from the water on the southern shore, 
especially when sunset deepens their tints to blue and violet, they 
present a grand and massive appearance, which, in the eye of the 
geologist, who knows that they. have endured the battles and 
the storms of time longer than any other mountains, invests them 
with a dignity which their mere elevation would fail to give. ... 
The grandeur of the old Laurentian ranges is, however, best dis- 
played where they have been cut across by the great transverse 
gorge of the Saguenay, and where the magnificent precipices 
known as Capes Trinity and Eternity look down from their elevation 
of 1,500 feet on a fiord which at their base is more than 100 
fathoms deep. The name “ Eternity” applied to such a mass is 
geologically scarcely a misnomer, for it dates back to the very 
dawn of geological time, and is of hear antiquity in comparison of 
such upstart ranges as the Andes or the Alps.’! 

With the like feelings to those expressed by this distinguished 
Canadian, may the Englishman regard the conspicuous knoll which 
rises out of the Shropshire plains. The Wrekin is the oldest 
mountain in England,’ if not in Europe, and is approximately 
contemporaneous with the Cape Eternity of Canada. 

In the Laurentian rocks of Canada are the earliest traces of 
life known to us at present, and it seems scarcely possible that 
earlier should ever be found. Animal life is represented in them 
by the ‘ Eozoon’* alone, which, though belonging to the humble 
class of Protozoa, has contrived to build up limestone beds in all 
3,500 feet thick, which may be traced almost continuously from 
Labrador to Lake Superior. It is not till a late age of the world 
that the work of Protozoa has been again displayed upon so grand 
a scale; not, indeed, until other members of their class built our 
chalk downs, or, later still, when nummulitic Rhizopods piled 
up much of Italy, Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, and notably the 
Mount of Olives.* 

Vegetable life is represented in the Laurentian rocks by 
graphite alone, that is to say, by carbon altered till there is nothing 
to show what the organic form had been when it lived and grew. 


1 The Dawn of Life, by J. W. Dawson, F.R.S., pp. 9, 10. 

2 «The Pre-Cambrian Rocks of Shropshire,’ by C. Callaway, M.A., F.G.S., Quart. 
Jour. Geo. Soc., November 1879, pp. 649-52. Also‘ The Oldest Mountain in England,’ 
by the same. Popular Science Review, January 1879. 

8 The Protozoic origin of Eozoon is generally admitted, and is stated in most 
geological manuals. It is only fair, however, to add that it has been disputed, 

4 The Dawn of Life, by J. W. Dawson, F.R.S., p. 99. 
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Plant life there was, but we cannot with any certainty say 
whether it was terrestrial or marine. 

And now that we have penetrated to the lowest known strata, 
and to the earliest known forms of life, is it possible for us to 
reckon up the items thus far, and to throw some light upon the 
age of old Mother Earth? We know her age to be great. The 
contorted condition of all the older rocks shows that, if they could 
be flattened out into their original horizontality, they would serve 
as a skin much too large for our planet in her present shrunk and 
wrinkled state, though in her youthful days they fitted her.' But 
can we say nothing more definite than this? Can we at all put it 
into figures? According to Mr. T. Mellard Reade? we may do 
this with some approximation to truth. 

Mr, Reade’s statistics are derived mainly from the evidence of 
limestone and chalk rocks, and from these he finds that the mini- 
mum age of the world from the beginning of the Laurentian 
period to the present day must be not less than 600 million 
years. We observe that this does not profess to be the actual but 
the minimum age. According to Mr. Reade the age may be more, 
but it cannot be less. 

It would be impossible in our present cursory sketch to do any- 
thing like justice to Mr. Reade’s arguments, nor probably would 
long tables of figures be acceptable to many readers, but it may 
be pointed out that in two directions our calculations are subject 
to hard and fast laws of possibility. The lime-building animals 
cannot build at more than a certain roughly calculable rate, nor 
can the lime be supplied to them at more than a certain approxi- 
mately ascertainable speed. The actual amount of carbonate of 
lime which the ocean contains in solution can be computed. It 
holds enough only to cover all present land surfaces to a depth of 
twelve feet, a small quantity as compared with that of common 
salt, of which there is enough in it to cover them to a depth of 
914 feet. Observations also warrant us in saying that it has taken 
20,000 years to accumulate each foot in depth of the chalky ooze 
which covers much of the bottom of the Atlantic, while the accu- 
mulation of a foot of the peculiar red clay which is found at very 
great depths would probably have taken ten times as long.‘ 

And if 600 million years will carry us back to the commence- 
ment of the Laurentian age, what are we to say of rocks that are 


1 The Dawn of Life, p. 12. 

* Chemical Denudation in Relation to Geological Time, by T, Mellard Reade, 
C.E., F.G.S. 

* Ibid. pp. 25-27. Decimals have been omitted. 

* [hid, p. 39, 
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older still? There is good reason to suppose that there was land, 
with rivers to pare it down, and seas to receive the sediment, when 
the Laurentian rocks were formed; but beneath the Laurentian 
rocks we now find granite, and granite only. 

The question then arises, What is granite? One thing at least 
is certain. It is an igneous rock—one produced by the action of 
intense heat. Nor, according to the now generally accepted 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace and Sir W. Herschel, is there any 
reason to doubt that our planet was once in a molten incandescent 
state throughout. It was thereforea very natural supposition, and 
one which once gained very general credit, that granite was the 
original consolidated crust of the cooling globe. But we know 
now that this could not be the case. In the first place, the 
original cooling crust, having no pressure upon it except that of 
the atmosphere, would be, so far as we can judge, a loose scoria- 
ceous or pumiceous mass, like the products of modern volcanoes, 
In the second place, granite is found associated with rocks of 
every age, even with tertiary rocks, and is therefore itself of every 
age. And, in the third place, a minute examination of granite 
shows that it was formed at great depths, under much pressure, 
and not upon the surface. It is scarcely possible, therefore, to 
escape the conclusion that granite represents what has once been 
ordinary sedimentary rock, such as sandstone, limestone, or slate, 
and that in the course of those secular fluctuations of level to 
which rocks of every kind are exposed, it has been sunk into the 
glowing depths of the earth, where heat and pressure have reduced 
it to a paste, and that subsequent elevation and cooling have 
reproduced it in its present altered and crystalline form. If so it 
be, and if the sealed granite book could be made to reveal its 
secrets, our sum total of earth’s myriad cycles might be by no 
means at an end; and even after we have numbered up our 600 
million years, we might have to commence our series, or some part 
of it, over again. 

We get some idea of the conditions which go to form granite 
from the computation ' that Cornish granite must have come into 
existence at more than eleven vertical miles below the surface, and 
Scotch granite at a depth of nearly sixteen miles. Now, mining 
experience has everywhere proved that, as we descend into the 
interior of the earth, the temperature increases at about a rate of 
1° Fahr. for every 55 ft. Supposing, then, this rate to continue 
uniformly, we should, long before we had got half-way towards the 
centie of the earth, have reached a temperature at which every 


} Geological Stories, by J, %, Taylor, p. 10. 
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known mineral substance would not only fuse but be instantly 
converted into gas. Pressure, however, has in this respect the 
opposite effect to heat, and tends to retard gaseous evanescence. 
And the enormous pressure which is brought to bear upon the 
inner portions of the globe may be imagined if we reflect that in 
any downward series not only is the mass of superincumbent rock 
constantly on the increase, but that the very same substance gets 
actually heavier the nearer it approaches to the centre of gravity.' 
So that, though sixteen miles is only a small fraction of the earth’s 
radius, it will be easy to see that both heat and pressure at that 
depth would be very considerable. The heat, in fact, would be 
about 1586° Fahr., or nearly seven and a half times the heat of 
boiling water at the sea level. What, then, could have been the 
condition of the water itself which was imprisoned there, and which 
the microscope even now reveals enclosed in the cavities of the 
quartz, one of the chief constituents of granite? It may startle 
some people to be told that probably it was red-hot, or at least of 
a dull red heat! Yet, since pressure forbade it to expand freely 
into vapour, and it was more than seven times as hot as water 
is popularly supposed to be capable of becoming, it is not easy to 
see how it could be otherwise.? At any rate, we cannot wonder at 
any transformation which rock matter might have undergone 
after seething for ages in such a Plutonic cauldron. 

Granite, as it forms a barrier to one who would in imagination 
penetrate the interior of the earth, separating us from those 
unknown depths of high incandescence which lie somewhere beneath 
our feet, so also does it create a borderland, as it were, between 
geology proper and those regions of astronomical physics which deal 
with the earliest and uninhabitable conditions of our planet. But 
if we could gaze behind and beyond the screen which the very oldest 
of our granites interposes between the inquiring geologist and the 
wonderland of the more distant past, we might perhaps solve the 


' For bodies independent of each other there is a definite formula, The force of 
attraction (which is only another name for ‘weight) is said to vary inversely as the 
square of the distance. Thus, if we suppose a substance when upon the earth’s surface, 
or at any given distance from the centre of gravity, to weigh (say) 36 lbs., then at 
double the distance it would weigh > = 
. 36 y 
would weigh — 

3x 38 
force of attraction would not vary at an uniform ratio, for the different densities of 
the earth’s constituent parts, as well as the attraction of the superincumbent rocks, 
would have to be considered. 

? A discussion on the rorsible combined effects of great heat and pressure upon water 
followed the reading of a paper bearing upon that subject before the Geological Society, 
by R. Mallet, F.R.S., on “ovember 5, 1879. See abstract of the Proceedings, No. 374. 


<— 9 lbs., while at treble the distance it 


= 4 ]bs., and so forth. But within a body like the earth, the 
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hitherto vainly attempted problem of the physical origin of life, 
and we might tell how cosmical silence first yielded to 


The moanings of the homeless sea, 
And sound of streams that, swift or slow, 
Draw down £onian hills, and sow 

The dust of continents to be. 


As it is, we can but indulge adream. We behold in fancy a world 
over which hung constellations quite different from those which 
now illumine the nocturnal heavens, for the whole solar system 
has since travelled far. We picture to ourselves sea and land, 
represented, the one by hot water not yet perceptibly salt, and the 
other by a network of cinder-heaps. And while winds are whisper- 
ing their mysterious oracles over nascent earth, we look in vain for 
the inferior planets Venus and Mercury, which had not yet been 
evolved out of a luminous nebula. 
WILLIAM DOWNES, 





Che Dilettant. 
IMITATED FROM THE FABLES OF GELLERT. 
‘Dost know this water-fly ?’— Hamlet. 


Tux most oppressive form of Cant 

Is that of your Art-Dilettant :— 

Or rather, ‘was,’ The race, I own, 

To day is, happily, unknown. 

—A Painter, now by Fame forgot, 

Had painted—’tis no matter what ; 
Suffice it, he resolved to try 

The verdict of a critic eye. 

The friend he sought made no pretence 
To more than candid common-sense, 
Nor held himself from fault exempt. 

He praised, it seems, the whole attempt. 
Then, pausing long, showed here and there 
That parts required a nicer care,— 

A closer thought. The artist heard, 
Expostulated, chafed, demurred. 


—Just then popped in a passing Beau, 


Half pertness, half pulvilio ;— 

One of those mushroom growths that spring 
From ‘Grand Tours’ and from tailoring ;— 
And dealing much in terms of art 

Picked up at sale and auction mart. 
Straight to the masterpiece he ran 

With lifted glass, and thus hegan, 
Mumbling as fast as he could speak :— 

‘ Sublime !—prodigious !—truly Greek ! 
That “air of head ” is just divine ; 

That contour Guipo, every line ; 

That forearm, too, has quite the gusto 
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Of the third manner of Rosusto. . . ’ 
Then, with a simper and a cough, 

He skipped a little farther off :— 

‘ The middle distance, too, is placed 
Quite in the best Italian taste ; 

And nothing could be more effective 
Than the ordonnance and perspective ; 


Nothing, in short, could be more new,— 
More ben trovato,—more Haut Gott! 
You’ve sold it ?—No ?—Then take my word, 
I shall speak of it to My Lonp. 
What !—I insist. Don’t move, I beg. 
Adieu.’ With that he made a leg, 
Offered on either side his box, 
And took his virtw off to Cocx’s.! 
—The Critic, with a smile, once more 
Turned to the canvas as before. 
‘ Nay,’—said the Painter,—‘ I allow 
The worst that you can tell me now. 
’Tis plain my art must go to school, 
To win such praises—from a Fool.’ 

AUSTIN DOBSON, 


1 Cock was one of the Christics of the last century. 





Our Old Country Cotung. 


X. 


CAMBRIDGE, quite independently of its University, is an admirable 
example of a venerable country town. It has a more ancient 
and rustic look than Oxford; and on market-days we see many 
broad-wheeled wagons of old-fashioned build, and farmers of 
the most bucolic appearance. One notices also the narrow 
ancient wynds and entries, and the old gables and massive chim- 
neys. The Universities are not so picturesque, with one soli- 
tary exception, and for venerable beauty Oxford has nothing to 
compare with it. This exception, of course, is Queen’s. It is called 
Queen’s from having been founded by Queen Margaret of Anjou, the 
consort of the unhappy Henry VI. We cannot help feeling more 
than compassion for a king who was so unsuited to his times, and 
who preferred, as an old historian says, ‘ peace to war, and honesty 
before profit.’ The beautiful words that Shakespeare has put in 
his mouth are probably characteristic. He leaves the terrible field 
of Towton to the more congenial care of his wife, and finds time 
to lament his fate :— 


Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings ? 


In the third act of ‘Henry VI.’ he speaks with lofty dignity to 
the two gamekeepers who captured him, and who seem to have 
been much above what we should have expected from a keeper of that 
period. Probably they were hunters (to use an American word) for 
an abbey. But he shows his innate superiority in his speech 
beginning — 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head, 

Or decked with diamonds and Indian stones. 


The founding of a college seems more like the act of Henry than of 
his overbearing wife, and it is worthy of note that it occurred the 
year after the death of Cardinal Beaufort, when, the restraint even 
of that evil man being removed, Margaret and Suffolk ruled 
England their own way—or misruled it, perhaps we should say. 
Henry was a mere nullity, and he probably was allowed to amuse 
himself by initiating the scheme. The Queen must have been 
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well occupied with Suffolk in transferring Maine and Anjou to her 
father. Henry had already founded the magnificent King’s 
College, but it was for his nephew, Henry VII., to find the funds to 
finish it. We can almost fancy there isa slight appearance of 
French architecture in the view shown here; it certainly seems 
more like the French style than we commonly see in England, 
The rising abruptly out of the river and the irregular features give 
it a foreign aspect, and it is an extremely valuable example of 
unchanged fifteenth-century architecture. King’s College Chapel 
—which, whatever fastidious critics may say, is a noble building— 
just fills in the distance ; and the barges that are driven with long 
oars through college grounds and past the fine front shown here 
mingle the active trade in corn and coals and timber that is 
carried on with King’s Lynn very romantically with the academic 
surroundings. 

In many respects Cambridge affords an exceptionally good 
example of an old country town, as it supplies the Universities, and 
derives its principal sources of wealth from them; so that, as one 
may say, it stays at home. Beyond its aspect as an old country 
town it hardly concerns the present series, though its history and 
surroundings are sv delightful. Common report says that a school 
of learning was established here in the seventh century, upon the 
model of some in France, by Sigebert, King of the East Angles, 
and that it was improved by Edward the Elder ; but a pleasant and 
perhaps true tradition says that in the year 1109, or twenty-two 
years after the Norman Conquest, the abbot of the lonely Crowland 
sent learned monks to his manor at Cottenham; and as they were 
versed in the sciences, they travelled on to Cambridge, where they 
found scholars only too willing to give attention to their discourse ; 
they also noticed that these scholars were living very much after 
the fashion of the students of Orleans; and after this visitation 
the University buildings were commenced. The oldest building 
actually standing among the colleges is St. Peter’s, which was 
founded during the lengthened reign of Henry III. ; and Queen’s is 
computed to come about the eighth on the list, as far as years go. 
But it is the most venerable in appearance, owing to its having 
escaped any attempt at recent restoration or rebuilding. 

The tradesmen of Cambridge are pretty well occupied in supply- 
ing the University, and it may be said to constitute the principal 
stay for their industry ; indeed, the demands the Colleges make upon 
them must be nearly enough to keep them, regardless of times, 
fairly busy. We continually hear of Cambridge butter being sold by 
the yard. Its excellence is always admitted, and the curiosity of 
its merchandise is never forgotten. The fact is, that the selling by 
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length is only a convenience for the colleges. A pound of butter 
is rolled out into a stick a yard in length, and this is easily 
divided into sections for college use. Cambridge sausages are in 
great favour, not only at the seat of learning, but all the kingdom 
over, and the flat lands supply unlimited quantities of the best 
poultry, and ducks, and eggs. The surroundings of Cambridge 
may be said to be more unsophisticated than those of Oxford, and 
the rustics that come in with country stuff are more picturesque. 
In Queen’s College there are courts of great beauty. The principal 
court, which contains a large sundial made by Sir Isaac Newton, 
Erasmus Court, and Walnut-tree Court will never be forgotten. 
The benevolent intentions of Richard III. in confiscating the 
estates of De Vere, Earl of Oxford, and giving them to this college, 
were frustrated by Henry VII. when he superseded him on the 
throne. Independently, however, of Cambridge and Ely, there are 
other towns of interest, such as Chatteris, March, and Chesterton, 
with its remains of an old castle, formerly a seat of the priors of 
Barnwell, Chesterton, however, is almost a suburb of Cambridge. 

About ten miles to the south-east, again, is the exceedingly 
picturesque little town of Linton, with its ancient thatched houses, 
and great chimneys, and market gardens. 

The Cam, which is shown overleaf, after leaving Cambridge, runs 
through a fenny country to Ely, where the Cathedral is the delight 
of a traveller. The hotel accommodation in this city is not equal 
to Cambridge, nor, indeed, is it likely to be, for the latter town is 
resorted to by wealthy men from all parts of England. Still, one 
seems to think that it might in this respect rival Peterborough, 
which it certainly does not. There is always something romantic 
about Ely—the Isle of Ely, as it is called. Formerly it was 
spelled Eely, and Smiles gives currency toa statement that it was 
so called from the abundance and excellence of the eels that were 
caught around it. This becomes more probable than at first might 
appear, if we consider that rents were sometimes paid in eels. 
Fresh-water fish took the place of the more delicate productions of 
the sea in old times, excepting in places near the coast, and, as in 
Canada, they were smoked and cured for winter. One sees in 
cottages in the upper waters of the St. Lawrence even such fish as 
pike cured and hung up. These used to be called stock-fish, and 
the word often occurs in old authors: as, for example, Stefano says 
to Trinculo, ‘I'll turn my mercy out of doors, and make a stock- 
fish of thee.’ It would require Brillat-Savarin or Col. Vivian to 
make tolerable a pike that has been cured, but eels as they are pre- 
pared by the French Canadians are very delicious. They salt them 
slightly and then smoke them, and hang them in a draught. 
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All the islands in the great inland sea appear to have been settled 
by recluses. They had nothing to look out upon but ‘a sea in winter 
without waves, and in summer a dreary mud swamp.’ Each island 
had its duck decoys, and the wild fowl abounded to such an ex- 
tent that 3,000 ducks have been taken by one of these in a day. 
This would probably be just as they packed together before spring ; 
but the estimate, though it is believed to be reliable, probably in- 
cluded teal-ducks. Stilts were used by the inhabitants of the Fens, 
as they are now in the low lands of Brittany and Normandy, to spy 
out game ; and the Fenlanders were, as might be expected, subject 
to all kinds of low fevers and ague. Quinine was not procurable, and 
their condition was deplorable indeed. Chatteris, Soham, St. Ives, 
and other places that are now considerable country towns, appear 
as little islands in the sea where all now is rich farming land. 
The original intention was to build Ely Cathedral about a mile 
away from its present site, and the foundations of a cathedral were 
actually laid at a place called Cratendon ; but there can be no com- 
parison as to the sites. The old design was abandoned, and the 
present structure was built. It was always regarded with great 
reverence by English monarchs in early days. Canute used to 
keep the festival of the Purification at Ely with his queen, Sunna, 
and Edward the Confessor received his education within its walls. 
His brother Alfred ended his unhappy life there after being de- 
prived of sight by the command of King Harold. The part that 
was taken by the Isle of Ely in holding out against the conquer- 
ing arms of William I. must always command our admiration. 
He had quite subdued the kingdom and reduced its wealth toa 
fourth of what it was under the Saxon kings. His sword and fire 
depopulated the land between the Humber and the Tees, and a 
hundred thousand valuable lives were sacrificed in a very short 
space of time after the battle of Hastings was over, and many 
nobles and knights fled to Ely for safety. Here they set William 
at defiance, secure among the waters of the Fens. A journey of ten 
or twelve miles in such canoes as they could make on the banks of 
the marshy sea would be required to hunt out the malcontents; 
and here the celebrated army of Ely held company with the abbots 
and monks—‘ revelry’ it has been sometimes called, but one fears 
that, if there was not exactly res angusta domi, the means of riotous 
living were few enough. Still, there were plenty of resources at 
hand to supply necessaries. Breech-loaders or even cap-guus they 
certainly had not, but they doubtless had other means of procuring 
the wild ducks that swarmed over the vast area of marsh by which 
they were surrounded, and we all know that gunpowder drives 4 
duck wild farther than it does any other fowl. Quieter means of cap- 
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ture may have allowed the birds to settle and breed in vast hordes, 
and the worshipful knights and squires and earls had nothing else 
to do than to capture them during their sojourn at Ely. Eels, 
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pike, and perch also abounded in the fens, and netting was under- 
stood then very nearly as well as it is now. The Isle of Ely itself 
afforded grain and milk to some extent, and, by singular clemency 
or oversight, the monks were allowed to retain possession of their 
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estates that lay on the dry land outside the waste of waters, so that 
resources could to some extent be transported from time to time 
as opportunity offered. Dovecots also were plentiful, and pigeons 
took long flights to feeding-grounds, and returned with their spoils 
in their maws. And the monks might be fairly trusted to attend 
to the cellar. There was doubtless a goodly stock of wine laid in 
during less troublesome times, which had not deteriorated by age. 
The picture, indeed, is not unpleasing, and the mingling together 
of clericals and laity cannot but have improved each class. Lysons 
says that during all the time the earls and knights were enter- 
tained at the refectory of the Abbey of Ely ; the earls sitting at the 
high table with the abbot, the knights and monks at the other 
tables alternately, every man with his target and lance hanging 
near him on the wall, to be ready for immediate action. 

The able and intrepid Hereward was the life of this singular 
colony, and always seemed full of resource. He was a younger 
brother of the Earl of Mercia, and devoted to the Saxon cause. 
At one time, when the island and lake were invested by the con- 
quering army of William, the latter commenced making a road 
from Aldreth for himself and his army to reach Ely. The marsh 
was only twelve miles wide at the point, but the road was not con- 
structed on scientific principles, and it gave way while the greater 
portion of his army were marching over it, causing fearful loss of life 
in the deep fen. The king afterwards mustered another army at 
Aldreth, and compelled the fishermen to collect immense stacks 
of brushwood, which, of course, would afford the foundation for a 
fine road. Hereward disguised himself as a fisherman, and was the 
most active worker in the king’s employ ; but he managed to set 
fire to the vast pile, and escaped to the Isle, where his fellows 
were. Shortly after this the Earl of East Angles raised an army 
to fight the king, from whom he had received much kindness ; but 
he was joined by the islanders, and the King did what we wonder 
he had forborne doing at an earlier period—he confiscated the 
estates of the monastery that lay on the mainland; and while Here- 
ward was away leading an expedition at some distance for foraging, 
the monks gave 1,000 marks to have their lands restored, and 
allowed the king’s troops to enter their stronghold. Hereward 
never submitted ; but, though we should not expect such clemency, 
he lost neither his life nor his liberty, nor even his Jands. These 
continued till comparatively recent times in the hands of his 
descendants, who founded the families of Rullos, Fitzgilbert, and 
Wake. 

The interior of Ely Cathedral is very beautiful, and it is a 
perfect model of construction. The octagonal tower and lantern 
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were commenced in 1321, and completed in twenty-two years. 
They were designed and carried out by one architect, Alen de 
Walsingham, and certainly they show him to have been a man of 
consummate skill and boldness of design. Britton bas truly 
pointed out that he was influenced by the same ideas as Wren 
when he designed the dome of St. Paul’s, and adds that Wal- 
singham’s idea was not only prior, but bolder and finer. ‘The 
additional resistance which the form of building afforded against 
the thrust or pressure of vast masses of masonry tending towards 
one centre’ is doubtless a proof of grand construction, and must 
not be confused with the principles upon which flying buttresses are 
constructed, though the description reads like the same. These 
flying buttresses are picturesque, and bring out charming light 
and shadow along a facade, but they are weak in construction, 
and only do their alloted work by heavy inert resistance. The 
octagonal lantern at Ely is built where a square tower used to 
stand, but this tower fell down in 1320, through the inequality 
of the pressure. In the following year Walsingham, who was 
sub-prior, and a consummate engineer, commenced the rebuild- 
ing; and if any one will make even the most superficial exami- 
nation of the interior, he will be at once struck with the great- 
ness of the designer. The groinings, which are very heavy 
and massive, spring at a vast height from the tops of clustered 
columns, and support each other, forming by their own weight as 
they lean together a solid foundation on which the graceful 
lantern rests. The principal arches are lofty, but the others are 
lower, and the space is filled in with acutely pointed windows 
filled with delicate tracery. The whole building is a splendid 
example of the lightest and strongest construction in stone-work 
that the kingdom can boast of. St. Mary’s or the Trinity Church 
of Ely is a grand specimen of architecture. The interior is one 
mass of fine carving, and one wonders more and more how such 
gorgeous examples of architecture could have found a home in such 
a dreary waste as it was when they were built. 

About fifteen miles from Ely and as many from Peterborough 
lies the prosperous little town of March. The drained fens around 
it are very fertile, and produce splendid crops. There is a good 
market-place, and a brisk trade is carried on in corn and timber 
and coal. Agricultural implements are made here, and baskets 
and a few bricks. There is a fine old church; and if we ascend 
the tower early on a summer’s morning in hot weather, the scene 
is very remarkable. A vast stretch of country lies mapped out at 
our feet in all directions. A dense mist has risen during the night, 
but it cannot ascend the rarefied atmosphere for more than a few 
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yards; for that height, however, all is invisible; the tops of trees 
can just be seen, and here and there is one, taller than its neigh- 
bour, the upper branches of which are clearly defined. For the 
rest, we might be looking over a mighty plain of cotton-wool, 
Above this the towers of Ely rise in a rose-coloured grey on the 
south, looking almost as if the towers formed a part of the sun- 
rise, with Peterborough Cathedral in cooler tints far away in 
the west; between these all is chaos. The farms, the broad- 
wheeled wagons, and the flocks and herds are shut out of view by 
a dense covering as completely as if they were on the other side 
of the globe, though we know that the sun, which has risen above 
its level, will disperse it all in a couple of hours: cattle will be 
cooling themselves in ponds and watercourses, and butterflies will 
be settling on marsh-foxtails. 

The city of Peterborough is full of interesting associations and 
legends, though some seem to be a little apocryphal. Five hun- 
dred years before the Conquest a monastery is believed to have 
existed here, and twelve successive abbots enjoyed the undisturbed 
dignity of the foundation and the revenues from the broad lands 
that belonged to it. These are supposed—perhaps correctly—to 
have covered about two hundred miles, The foundations of the 
old building seem to have been very solid indeed, if we can rely 
upon old authors. The stones were so large that it is said those 
which were used for the lower stories were brought with great 
difficulty to their places by eight yokes of oxen. All was prosperous 
till the old tale was repeated, and the incorrigible Danes once 
more marauded in to plunder the peaceful recluses. The history 
of these plundering expeditions is one weary repetition, as far as 
we can make out of the dusky chronicles, of pure and simple 
piracy. No quarrel was ever pretended, and the return of the 
robbers, whenever they could raise sufficient funds for an expedition, 
was as surely to be expected by the island monks as the water-lilies 
on their fens in summer. We read of one of these attacks being 
so disastrous that not only the abbot and monks but the country- 
people who sought refuge in the monastery were slaughtered, and 
for nearly a century the colony of recluses was a desert. But the 
sanctity attaching to the spot was too great to allow it to remain 
in this condition longer, and the Bishops of Winchester and 
Canterbury, assisted by King Edgar and his queen, refounded it 
with great splendour. Forsome years it enjoyed comparative rest 
and quiet, till the terrible cry rose over the fens that the Danes 
were coming, and fireand sword and plunder were again the order 
of the day. The robbers took all the gold and silver treasures to 
Denmark ; and, with an amount of piety one would hardly have 
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looked for in such a quarter, the teeth and arms and other relics 
of saints were transported there too. After this we hear of no more 
Danish troubles. William the Conqueror had to be reckoned with, 
and all fears of the marauders passed away. So great had been 
the reverence in which Peterborough was held, that it was almost 
vice-papal. Kings, bishops, and abbots took off their shoes as 
they entered the door, and the members of the monastery received 
almost public honours wherever they went. An accidental fire in 
1116 consumed nearly all the monastery buildings, and was happily 
the last calamity in its long and eventful career. In two years 
after, the reigning abbot, John de Salisbury, commenced a new 
Minster, which is the origin and foundation of the present 
Cathedral. There was a grand opening, and one precious relic 
which had escaped the cupidity of the Danes—the arm of St. 
Oswald—was exhibited. King Stephen afterwards made a pilgrim- 
age to see it, and was so delighted that he made it an offering of his 
ring, conferring at the same time many privileges upon the church. 
Catherine of Aragon was buried here. Her last moments, as re- 


corded in ‘ Henry VIII.’— 
Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; altho’ unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter of a king, inter me. 
I can no more— 


were spent at Kimbolton. This mansion, which has been in turn 
the property of the Bohuns, Staffords, and Wingfields, now 
belongs to the Duke of Manchester, and is not much more than 
twenty miles distant. Queen Catherine was interred between the 
two pillars on the north side of the choir, next to the altar. 

On the last day of November, in the year 1539, the fatal inven- 
tory was taken of Peterborough that heralded the Dissolution. The 
revenues were enormous—1,721/, was the estimate of them, and 
that in those parts and in those times would represent a sum 
equal to about 40,0007. of our money. The abbot seems to have 
been of a more tractable nature than some of his fellows, and 
acquiesced with good grace in the new arrangement, securing the 
liberal annual allowance of 260/. 13s. 4d. Within two years the 
monastery was converted into a cathedral, and the government was 
entrusted toa bishop, a dean, and six prebendaries, whose jurisdic- 
tion extended over the county of Northampton. But there was 
another royal funeral here, and the grave was dug by the same 
sexton, whose portrait is preserved in the cathedral. This was of 
Mary Queen of Scots, who was hurried to Peterborough after 
the execution at Fotheringay Castle, and whose evil but un- 
happy career must always command some of our sympathy. The 
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execution took place on Sunday, July 30, and on the following 
day the body was committed to a vault that had been prepared 
for it, near the bishop’s throne. It was immediately closed, with- 
out any religious service, and some of the nobility who attended 
the vast throng that accompanied her remains to the Cathedral, 
and were of Scotch ancestry, refused to enter the church or be 
present at the interment. The Dean, of course, read the service, 
which was not the burial; and the sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, whose discourse wa; a model of caution. ‘* Let 
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Peterborough Markct-place, from the Cathedral. 


us give thanks,’ he said, ‘for the happy dissolution of the high and 
mighty Princess Mary Queen of Scotland and Dowager of France, 
of whose life and death at this time I have not much to say, as I 
was not acquainted with the one and I was not present at the 
other.’ The body was not allowed to remain long here, for, twenty 
years after, James I. ordered the remains to be transferred to 
Westminster. 

Peterborough Cathedral is almost surrounded by beautiful 
monastic buildings, and any one will remember well their first 
ramble roynd them, and the surprise at finding such extensive 
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remains there. The entrance gateway to the precincts shown here 
is Norman, and probably coeval with the rebuilding of the Cathedral 
after the fire which occurred in 1116. This fire was believed and 
is chronicled to have arisen as a judgment upon an abbot and his 
servant, who seem to have spent some time in attempting to light 
a fire when the fuel was not sufficiently dry; and the abbot, when 
his lungs were fairly exhausted, shocked the attendant by saying, 
‘I wish the devil would come and blow it now.’ The gateway 
is very strong, and defended by a portcullis; for though the 











Old Tithebarn, Peterborough (circa 1250.) 


Danes never troubled them more, the times were too insecure to 
trust to. 

Behind the spot where this gateway is sketched is the pictur- 
esque entrance to the Bishop’s Palace, a building that has many 
claims to antiquity and is full of interest : it is proposed to connect at 
some time with the present series a work on the Ancient Bishops’ 
Palaces of. England. Many notes are already taken, and though 
the remains are very scattered, they contain examples of the most 
perfect domestic Gothic in the kingdom. The architects who de- 
signed the cathedrals would certainly be employed on the palaces, 
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and the best architects would be retained for that work too. The 
mansion-houses, if we examine them, unless connected with some 
monastic building, are very inferior in design. 

The Tithebarn is hardly a mile distant from the Cathedral, and 
has, perhaps, scarcely any equal in the kingdom as an original 
ancient barn; it still retains its uses as a storehouse, though it is 
attached to a farm now. Tithe, of course, is a tenth of anything, 
and Shakespeare uses it in this sense several times. Tennyson also 
says: ‘Nine tithes of time, face-flatterers and backbiters are the 
same.’ There are various kinds of tithes. The medial or mixed 
tithes are such as do not arise immediately out of the proceeds of 
land, but from the stock fed on it, such as calves, lambs, or 
chickens, or milk, or farmyard poultry: and this is the most ob- 
jectionable of all in the eyes of the farmer. A clever picture ap- 
peared on tlie walls of a recent Academy exhibition of a priest in 
Spain leaving an old farmhouse with poultry and wine slung over 
a mule. A damsel meets him in a great state of indignation ; she 
stands erect, with her back to the wall of the narrow entry; but 
though silent, she evidently shows her disdain of him. Then there 
were personal tithes, or the profits of labour, which do not seem to 
have ever been regularly enforced; and predial tithes, such as 
cannot be separated from the ground. These consisted of such pro- 
ductions as grain, wood, fruits, &c., and it was for the -storage of 
such productions as these that the fine old range of barns, which 
must be about 600 years old, was constructed, _ Indeed, one is a 
little shocked at first to see the farmers go about their work in it 
with such indifference, and with no feeling of awe at all, and is 
apt to say, ‘Has this fellow no feeling of his business ?—he sings 
at grave-making.’ . meres 

The county of Northampton, if we leave the Fen counties on the 
east and travel south-west, is perfectly delightful. From Kingscliff 
we go up a beautiful valley, literally one succession of parks and 
the surroundings that are sure to pertain to them. The late 
Marquis of Cardigan’s place, Deepdene, is among them, and is not 
surpassed in England for sylvan scenery; there are swelling 
lawns, magnificent forest trees, and a park abounding with deer. 
Within a few miles we enter the amazing avenues pertaining 
to Boughton, one of the many seats of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
The trees round this place are especially imposing, and the branches 
are thrown out in forms of easy fantastic beauty which it is very 
difficult for an artist to imitate. The picturesque little town of 
Geddington contains one of the three Eleanor crosses that remain 
to us out of twelve, the nine others having, as it is believed, been 
purposely destroyed. There are still traditions in an old-fashioned 
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inn of very humble pretensions that a queen’s body once rested 
there. 

Kettering, with its grand old church, is the only town of any 
moment between Peterborough and Northampton. At the back 
of the screen which divides the north aisle from the chancel of this 
church are the figures of a man and woman, and four sons and four 
daughters, with the black-letter inscription, ‘Orate pro animos 
Willieme Burgis et Johanne Alice et Elisabeth uxorum ejus et 
animabus omnium benefactorum suorum. Amen,’ And the 
following quaint legend follows: ‘Who so redis mi name, shal 
have Gody’s blessing, and our lady, and my wyfis do say the 
same. Kettering is about thirteen miles from Northampton, 
and a railroad will take us if we desire to make a pilgrimage 
to the wonderful Eleanor’s cross at Geddington. There is no 
more beautiful sylvan walk in England, and the distance is only a 
pleasant one. Northampton, of course, deserves a separate notice 
of its own, and it would be impossible to do justice to it here. It 
may be mentioned in passing that it enjoyed a not very enviable 
Parliamentary reputation for years. One of the most memorable 
elections of England was fought out here, in the year 1768, when 
the nominees of Earls Spencer, Northampton, and Halifax did 
battle. The cost to one of these gentlemen for his candidate was 
100,000/.—which, be it remembered, was more than such a sum 
would be now, great even as that is; and the expenses of the 
others were 150,000/. each! So that it is probable that the vote 
of each of the free and independent electors represented about 
600/., or a little under, though but very little. How appalled an 
election judge of the present day would be at anything approaching 
this! Now, a single pound wrongly invested has been enough to 
unseat a candidate. 

So many communications have reached me about hotels and 
hotel charges, that a few more remarks may not be out of the way. 
Generally speaking, the actual charges for breakfasts or dinners 
are not so very high; though, of course, in very exclusive hotels, if 
we go into such places, we must expect to pay accordingly. Only 
once during the journeys which were made for the present series 
do I remember a case of overcharge, and this was at a very unpre- 
tending inn in a beautiful part of England, and in a country town 
that might have supported a good one. It was frequented by some 
few commercial travellers, and I was shown into their room, where 
two very pleasant and intelligent gentlemen were sitting after the 
day’s labours. The utmost the inn afforded was what was called a 
leg of mutton, but it had seen better days. It had run the 
gauntlet of at least half a dozen before me, and some of them 
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must have been at any rate creditably good trenchermen ; but, 
with two eggs and a penny roll, enough could be found on it to 
pass for what was called a lunch, though the case of the next 
comer would be deplorable to think of. I asked an ancient ser- 
vitor, who seemed to be called waitress, or barmaid, or chamber- 
maid, according to the duty she had to perform, what I should 
pay, and she soon brought in a folded paper, which she dropped 
on the table, and then disappeared with some alacrity, I thought, 
for one who could rejoice in probably sixty-five winters. When 
this document was unfolded, it was found to estimate the lunch at 
4s. and a pint of ale at ls. I rang the bell, and said the account 
was hardly a proper one, and asked her to bring in an amended 
one, and received a reply in due course that her mistress would 
see me. She ‘received’ me in her parlour with as much dignity 
as the proprietor of a Clapham boarding-school would receive the 
wife of a solicitor, and asked me what I complained of in her 
charges. ‘ You are not a commercial,’ she said. * No, unhappily, 
or else I am sure I should have fared better. Would you send 
this bill to a commercial?’ ‘I make out my bills my own way; 
and I wish you would just go to the “Ship” or the “Star and 
Garter,’ and then see what their charges are.’ ‘ My good lady, 
I know the “ Ship” and I know the “ Star and Garter” very well, 
and I know their charges. But this is not the *“ Ship” nor yet 
the * Star and Garter.”’ ‘ Mutton is eighteenpence a pound now, 
sir, and eggs are twopence each.’ ‘ Well, I hardly think you can 
go to the best market. But I will tell you what I will do: I will 
give you half-a-crown, and you know very well that this is a shilling 
more than you. would be glad to provide a better lunch for.’ 

This amount was at once accepted in full—rather gladly, I 
thought, for a question as to the charges was never dreamt of. 
Still, this is exceptional, and as a very general rule I have little 
but praise for the entertainment of an English country inn. ‘Inn’ 
is a word that has been used in preference to ‘ hotel,’ as being not 
only more English, but as conveying an idea of a different estab- 
lishment from the French house of entertainment, and a more 
comfortable one. As to the wine prices, that, as before said, is a 
different thing, and hotel-keepers stand in their own light. Here 
is a list of a few prices averaged from a number of moderate inns: 
Dinner sherry, 3s. per pint and 6s. per quart. Now, this is wine 
that costs about 40/. sterling per butt at Xeres, and such as a wine 
merchant would supply at 12s. a gallon, if a quarter-cask or any 
larger quantity were required. This might be sold at 75 per cent. 
advance, and then a pint would cost 1s. 9d., and at the same rate 
a quart would cost 3s. 6d. This would be a total revolution, of 
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course, in hotel charges, but the first parties to profit by it would 
be the hotel-keepers. Again, take Amontillado, as it figures on 
wine-cards—which is good Manzanilla, costing 701. sterling per butt, 
in reality. This is put down at 4s. for pints and 8s. for quarts. 
Now, a wine merchant would sell this wine at 17s. 6d. per gallon, 
and that is 1s. 6d. per pint. Ninepence profit would only be 2s. 3d. 
for pints, and eighteenpence would be4s. 6d. for quarts, or about half 
the price that the wine is now sold at, after allowing 50 per. cent. 
profit! ew persons now order wine at inns even among those who 
might see such an article generally on their own tables. Wine- 
merchants have kept pace with the times, but not so innkeepers. 
Claret is much more pronounced and more flagrant. We paid 6s. 
for a bottle of this wine at a very old-fashioned hotel at Oxford, 
and the landlord cleared about 5s. 2d. by the transaction. It 
figures in bills at from 4s. per quart up to any price, and the 
generality of that at 4s. has cost, or at any rate could be procured 
for, 1s. 3d. Some of the railway hotels—notably those connected 
with the branches of the Midland Railway—are beginning to set 
a better example, and one may order a pint of wine without 
necessarily feeling a misgiving. 

Bedford and other old towns on the Fens are full of interest, 
and will in due time receive, it is hoped, proper attention. 

ALFRED RIMMER. 


(To be continued.) 











Wr. Earl’s Envestinent. 


A TALE OF OLD CHINA. 


I once knew an excellent old lady, brought up in the strictest sect 
of the Pharisees, who had a thorn in the flesh in the shape of a 
betting brother. How he could waste his time in so sinful a pur- 
suit, and how he could lose so much money in it which he might 
otherwise have given to deserving relatives, was the constant 
theme of her reprobation and regret. But I noticed that when he 
was lucky, and came home boasting of how he had ‘ puiled off’ 
a cool hundred or two, she was not vehement in her reproofs. 
‘ People,’ she then said, ‘ must have their amusement ; and if they 
were not attained at the expense of their families, there was at 
least something to be said for them.’ Not that she didn’t abhor 
gambling from the bottom of her heart, only when you had won, 
you see, it was not gambling, because the risk was over. 

One day her brother called at the old lady’s house in the highest 
spirits. He had put 200/. on Mahomet for the Derby, and took 
great pains to explain to her that his winning 2,000/. in conse- 
quence was ‘a moral.’ In this, of course, he did not succeed ; but 
he convinced her that it wasa certainty. ‘If you were to take 101. 
of it, for instance, off my hands, my dear,’ he said, ‘ you would be 
absolutely sure of 1001.’ 

‘ The idea of my making such a horrible.thing as a bet!’ she 
exclaimed with indignation. But, as he was going away that 
night, she slipped a ten-pound note into his hand and whispered, 
‘If it is really an absolute certainty that Mahomet will win, I 
think it’s wrong, my dear Dick, not to take advantage of your 
kind suggestion for increasing my little income.’ 

As it happened, Mahomet—as is the manner with favourites 
for the Derby—was strangled in his stable the night before his 
destined victory ; so that she lost her ten pounds. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I only mentioned the anecdote as a proof of the 
great theory of hereditary luck, for the old lady was a near relative of 
mine, and I take after her in the matter of wagers. Asa general 
rule I never bet, save when I am quite sure to win. I felt quite 
sure of the Claimant in the Tichborne Case being Arthur Orton 
long before he was proved to be so. What satisfied me on this 
point was the production of a letter to one of his backers in which 

he said, ‘I have got a capital affidavit [of his own identity !] from 
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Captain Barker, but cannct persuade Major Rowe.’ Now, as a 
student of human nature, I was thoroughly convinced that no man 
who was what he pretended to be would write in that manner. 
He would have written of Captain Barker’s affidavit as a matter of 
course, and have denounced the Major as a born idiot. At all 
events, such was my opinion, and I backed it. Amongst others 
who took a contrary view was a certain Mr. Barnabas Earl, with 
whom I laid 50/. upon the subject. When Mr. Orton was 
sentenced to captivity I naturally looked for my money; but, as 
it happened, Mr. Earl himself had come to grief in the meantime 
—was put into York Gaol for debt—and had not fifty pence to 
pay me with. I should have taken that very quietly, as a mis- 
fortune that might have happened to anybody (though I objected 
to its having happened to me) ; only, a year or two afterwards, it so 
chanced that Mr. Barnabas Earl became a rich man—by what 
means I never sought to discover—and then I naturally looked for 
my 100/. I heard of his fine house in town; of his patronage of 
the fine arts, and of a number of other things; of his horses and 
footmen and carriages; but I heard nothing of the little debt of 
honour he had contracted withme. Very unwillingly, but certainly 
without scruple, I wrote to remind him of it, and to that polite 
(but, I flatter myself, firm) reminder I ieceived no reply. Upon 
that, ‘ disgusted, I took and cussed it,’ as the poet says, and didn’t 
write again; but I need not say that I blotted out of the list of 
my acquaintances from that moment the name of Barnabas (or, as 
I henceforth playfully entitled him, Barabbas) Earl, and deter- 
mined never to speak to the brute again. Sometimes, however, 
you are obliged to meet people in this world, whether you want 
to do so or not, and it was fated that he and I should come together 
again. 

In the spring of last year I exchanged for a few weeks my little 
place at Barstead-by-the-Sea with my friend John Celadon for his 
house in Hendon Street, Mayfair. Most people who have seen that 
temple of art, and also my own modest dwelling, will be probably 
of opinion that I got the best of it. Indeed, ‘the Laurels,’ 
Barstead, may be described as an unfurnished residence as 
compared with his gorgeous home ; but, on the other hand, you can 
move about in it without keeping your hands to your sides lest you 
should knock down some rickety table laden with brittle objects 
of surpassing rarity ; or holding your hand away from the walls for 
fear you should bring down an étagére full of costly ceramics. 
What Celadon suffered down at ‘the Laurels,’ where the carpets 
have patterns of flowers on them, and everything is contrary (for 
all I know about them—which is nothing) to the great principles of 
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art, I cannot tell. I only remember his complaining of ‘the vain 
luxuriance’ of a certain ‘ dissolute parallelogram ’ upon our dining- 
room wall-paper in terms which would have been severe if they 
had been evoked by the drunkenness of the maid-servant we had 
left in charge. 

On the other hand, I had something to put up with in Hendon 
Street, where progression in the drawing-room was like an egg- 
dance in which the eggs were worth fifty guineas apiece at the 
very least. The whole house, indeed, was one gigantic china shop; 
and so stung to fury was I by the constant appeals made to me by 
my wife to be careful of this, that, and the other bit of jimcrackery, 
that I felt very like the bull in it. I would have given a good 
round sum—though certainly not one tenth of what it would have 
cost—to have gone through those rooms of Celadon’s with a big 
stick and the privilege of hitting out right and left. It is certain 
that no hero of romance would ever have destroyed more monsters; 
and whatever was ugliest seemed to be most prized by its pro- 
prietor. Ifthe reader has never seen a ky-lin, for example (a cross 
between the lion and the dog of China), he may consider himself 
fortunate, and there were half a dozen ky-lin between the drawing- 
room door and the hearthrug. The walls, as it seemed to me, 
were decorated economically enough by the simple means of stick- 
ing on them (with a hammer and nails) a couple of dinner services, 
taken from the kitchen dresser. But I was assured that they were 
in reality priceless specimens of Early Worcester, ornamented ‘ in 
blue salmon scale,’ and that what made them so extremely valuable 
was a certain square mark on their backs—which, of course, you 
could not see. Celadon is an excellent fellow, but on the subject 
of china, I do not hesitate to say,as mad asa hatter. I have heard 
him speak of Biscuits and Butchers—or what sounded like them— 
with a reverent hush in his tone such as I have never noticed in 
his responses in church ; and when upon the subject of * Pompadour 
pink’ you would have thought him anything but a respectable 
married man with a proper horror of the goings-on of a king like 
Louis XV. He made me a present of a sort of china Bible—that 
is, a book on china—which he regarded with reverence only second 
to that in which he held the Scriptures—in order that I should 
duly estimate all these things ; but when I had read it, I thought 
less of them than ever. One hint, however, I did derive from that 
most uninteresting treatise: it said that the real china could 
always be known from the imitation by giving it a gentle tap with 
a coin or other hard substance: in one case the object always re- 
turned a certain ring; in the other it only emitted a dull thud. 
But when, having provided myself with a penny-piece, I endea- 
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voured to carry this into effect with Celadon’s art treasures, he was 
quite put out about it, and declined to submit them to any such 
ordeal. 

We had hada good many arguments upon his favourite subject ; 
and on a recent occasion, when we had met at a common friend’s in 
town, and he was talking about ‘ the craze’ (an appearance resem- 
bling the crackling of roast pig) ‘in old Chelsea I could not help 
dropping a sly remark about the craze not being peculiar to 
Chelsea, but extending to every description of china, old and new, 
and especially to its collectors. Every one knows how a man 
resents being accused of a foily when he is secretly conscious of 
having deserved it, and the fact is, a little coolness had sprung up 
between us (though we were actually living in each other’s houses), 
which Celadon was the first to put an end to in a very graceful 
way. He sent my little daughter a charming service of doll’s- 
house china, with a mock-serious letter with it, describing the 
pieces one by one as if they had been of priceless rarity, and 
vindicating his own ceramic weaknesses in a most good-natured 
way. 

On the very afternoon we received it I was going out at the 
street-door, when whom should I meet on the doorstep, coming to 
call on Celadon, of course (not me), but my quondam acquaintance 
Mr. Barnabas Earl! He was dressed in the height of fashion, and 
had just descended from an admirably appointed mail phaeton ; but 
these advantages altogether failed him, so far as demeanour went, 
when he saw who stood before him. It is very bad to cheat a man 
out of 100/., but it is even worse (to some people) to find them- 
selves afterwards in the company of those they have defrauded. 
He stammered out something about how long it was since he had 
had the pleasure of seeing me; and—foreseeing how exquisitely 
miserable it would make him—TI asked him to walk in; and ke 
did so. 

‘You come to call on Celadon, I conclude ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said eagerly, like a man who seldom finds himself 
speaking the truth, and is delighted with the novelty of the siiua- 
tion. ‘Celadon and I are great friends.’ (Here he was more 
composed, for he was lying.) ‘We have one delightful taste in 
common—a passion for art.’ 

The notion of this scoundrel having a passion for anything, 
except getting out of his debts of honour, tickled me very much. 

‘Like him,’ said I, ‘ I suppose you are fond of china?’ 

‘I doat upon it,’ exclaimed Barabbas. ‘ Don’t you ?’ 

I said I didn’t know much about it; to which he replied that 
our friend Celadon, of all men in this world, was most competent 
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to teach me. Then ke fell to expressing extravagant admiration 
for this and that monstrosity on the way upstairs—for all the walls 
were ornamented with plates and dishes, as though one was going 
to dine there at right angles. In the drawing-room—where I don’t 
think he had been above once before (and then, most probably, on 
false pretences: I could not imagine that even a morbid passion 
for cracked china could have cemented Celadon to a man like him) 
-—he was still more profuse in his laudation of the crockery. No 
doubt it was as much to prevent the conversation turning upon the 
Tichborne Case as to impress me with the notion that he was a man 
of taste, that he went on about ‘ hard and soft porcelain ’ so enthu- 
siastically. But I never lost sight of that 1001. he owed me; and 
as for the impression he made on my mind, he might just as well 
have been descanting on the comparative merits of hardbake and 
lollypops. 

The back drawing-room communicated with a little boudoir, 
where a careful person could move about without breaking much; 
and on the hearthrug was the hamper just arrived from Celadon, 
with the present for the doll’s house, and some of the Lilliputian 
ware had been arranged upon the carpet for a doll’s dinner party. 

‘Dear me! what are these?’ exclaimed Barabbas. ‘ How 
exquisitely beautiful! But how dangerous to put such frail and 
costly things upon the floor !’ 

‘Are they costly?’ said I, with an indifferent air. ‘ They 
have just been sent us as a present from Celadon ; but they are 
quite thrown away upon me.’ 

‘But, my dear sir, anything that Celadon has selected must be 
the right thing,’ urged Barabbas gravely. ‘He is not a man to 
be taken in by any dealer in Christendom. The very fact of his 
having chosen a set of china is a guarantee of its genuineness.’ 

‘ He seems to think rather highly of this particular set,’ said I, 
producing my friend’s letter. ‘ Hesays here: “ I dare say you will 
not appreciate the ‘blew du Roi,’ but there is no Sevres like it, in 
my opinion.” ’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Barabbas. ‘If it is true “blew dw 
Roi,” it must be priceless: I never saw it in such small pieces, 
Yes, by jingo, they have all the flewr-de-lis at the back of 
them. And do you mean to say he has given you these as a 
present ?’ 

‘Well, he says so in his letter, said I, laughing. ‘It is hardly 
likely that he would expect me to pay for them, since he knows I 
would not give five shillings for them.’ 

‘Five shillings!’ cried Barabbas, in whom, I could see, the 
lust of lawless gain—the desire of making a good bargain out of 
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an ignoramus—was beginning to work. ‘ Why, the set is worth 
2001. if it is worth ten shillings.’ 

‘I should like to see the man who would give me 2001. for it,’ 
said I carelessly. 

I felt that he would have given me three; but I did not want 
to impose upon him—beyond a certain point; I only wanted my 
own money back—with the proper interest. 

‘Well, you see none of it is cracked and mended,’ returned 
Barabbas in a deprecating tone. ‘If that had been the case, its 
value would have been greatly increased. There is always a doubt 
about whole china. I should think 100/. would be a fair price.’ 

‘Well, you see it’s a present,’ said I. ‘That is what makes it 
valuable in my eyes. It may be worth intrinsically nothing, but 
one puts a fancy price on it from sentimental motives.’ 

‘What do you calla fancy price?’ he asked, with pretended 
indifference. 

‘ Well, I dare say you will laugh at me for being so blind to my 
own interests, but for this set of doll’s-house china—for that’s what 
it looks to me—I would take 120/. down on the nail.’ And I said 
the last words a little significantly. Idid not wish toremind him 
of his dishonourable conduct under what was temporarily my own 
roof—the duties of hospitality forbade it—but it was necessary that 
there should be no mistake this time as to the hard cash. 

‘Tl write you out a cheque for 1201.,’ he said, ‘if you will let 
me take the set away with me.’ 

The scoundrel was afraid that I should take counsel’s opinion 
(in china) upon the matter in the meantime, if he left the thing 
with me, and that I should then, perhaps, withdraw from my 
bargain. 

‘ Just as you please,’ answered [as indifferently as before. And 
I took him then and there to an elaborate shell inkstand that he 
told me was from the Buen Retiro factory (to which I said ‘ Very 
likely’), and with a china penholder, which I would not have 
handled for five pounds, he wrote me out his cheque to bearer. 

When I had seen him off with his hamper ina cab I took 
another, and drove to his bank and got his cheque changed, for 
fear of accidents ; after which I felt that glow of satisfaction which 
a good man feels when he has got the better of a rogue. 

Then I sat down and wrote a note to Celadon, describing the 
whole transaction, lest it should chance to be misrepresented— 
which, however, it never was. Mr. Barabbas Earl was too shrewd a 
man to explain how he was persuaded to settle that old debt of 
honour. My friend wrote back, in a transport of delight at hearing 
how the creature had overreached himself: ‘ You rightly say,’ he 
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added, ‘that Polly’s dolls must not lose their dimner service. 
An exactly similar set, or half a dozen of them, can be pro- 
cured at the Lilliputian Warehouse in Gulliver Street (with 
the fleur-de-lis mark on every one of them) for five-and-twenty 
shillings. 
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Che Fair and Feast of St. Pantelemon. 


TuE visit which we now propose to sketch had not been our first to 
the monastery of Saint Pantelemon and its neighbourhood. We 
had proceeded thereto from Kyrenia (the chief town of that one of 
the six divisions of the island to which it gives a name, and in which 
the monastery is situated) with an Acting Commissioner—who, 
although he knew his reign would be short, preferred that it should 
be over a territory of which he knew something—a couple of 
months before. We had thus made the acquaintance of the 
Bishop’s representative, as well as of the Abbot of the monastery, 
who is subordinate to him, and of most of the priests and lay 
brothers. Of the first we could not say too much, either for his 
intelligence, his piety, or his hospitality. The residence of this 
revered and influential ecclesiastic in the monastery robbed, we 
think, the real head of the institution of much of his importance, 
but he and his clerical brethren certainly endorsed every kind 
word uttered and act done for our pleasure. That first visit had 
been made in June, at the time of apricots, for a magnificent 
white variety of which fruit the pruned and grafted old trees 
of the monastery garden are famed. The locality then was at 
its slowest. The grapes were crude, sour-looking things indeed. 
The Indian corn was green, milky, and delicious. The first day 
of partridge-shooting was five weeks off. The visitors to worship 
at the shrine and kiss the picture of the patron saint were few 
and far between ; and the fat bullocks of the church were slowly 
and unmuzzled treading out the corn recently brought in from the 
Church lands. Then our day consisted of one long round of village 
visitation, and the Commissioner, heralded by a galloping zaptieh, 
met mukhtars and chief men to talk of the state of the harvest, 
the conduct of the villagers, and the forwardness of taxation. 

Now, it being the 6th of August, all was changed. Not only 
were the grapes full and ripe, and the karoobs black to a splendid 
harvest, but the great annual fair was to be held on the Thursday 
and Friday. This time we had the Assistant Commissioner, who is 
also local commandant of police, for a colleague; and our duties 
would be quite in the vicinity of the monastery. The fair last 
year had been disturbed by a riot. The story of the excellent 
papa was, that a Turkish zaptieh had hustled and finally arrested 
a Greek, whose only offence was holding aloft, for safety, a knife 
Which had dropped from his belt, and which he could not return 
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while struggling, with holy zeal, to kiss the sacred picture around 
which, as it were, the entire priestly and monasterial system 
revolves. A complaint having been made to the Kaimakam (the 
Turkish official who corresponds to our commissioner), he sent for 
the zaptieh, and then and there, far from punishing him, publicly 
praised, embraced, and kissed him. This, the good papa naively 
remarked, was not to be endured. To encourage a zaptieh in his 
unjustifiable violence to devotees at the very shrine to bow before 
which had come wealthy Circassians and Coramanians and others, 
dwellers beyond the sea, and those who had their homes in lofty 
Troodos, in decaying Larnaka, in rising Limassol, in low-lying 
Lefkosia, and the dreary Messaoria—to embrace and kiss as a hero 
a zaptieh who had interfered in such a place and time, was to 
strike at the root of everything. There was a hasty consultation, 
a resolute banding together, anda ‘going for’ that Kaimakam, 
He respected their firmness; he was not to be found. And the 
triumph of religion had to be celebrated in so many glasses of 
mastic and of the country wines, that many fights and much 
disturbance occurred that night. It was, therefore, arranged to 
have a larger force of the police on this occasion, commanded by 
the English officer before referred to, in person. His wife accom- 
panied him ; and it is not too much to say that the ‘ Cocona’s’ 
graceful display of interest in their concerns, and her evident 
participation in their enjoyment, were powerful aids to her 
husband’s tact in the preservation of the perfect order and uw- 
varying good humour which characterised the fair of 1879 at St. 
Pantelemon. 

Rooms in the monastery having been written for, we found 
that the good papa had kept for us the chief apartment, known as 
‘The Bishop’s Room.’ This was our dining- and drawing-room by 
day, and the night quarters of the Commandant. We ourselves 
had another smaller sanctum assigned us; and not long after our 
arrival, we had all made ourselves very thoroughly at home, And 
now a few words as to our locality. 

Starting from the town of Kyrenia, on the north coast of the 
island, we followed the road along the strip of land which lies 
between the mountains and the sea, past the villages of Tembros, 
Karmi, Ellia, Karava, Lapithos, and several others, to nearly the 
end of this northern range. The whole distance being called 
eighteen miles, the four at the end of the journey lead us bya 
gradual and very tortuous ascent over the west end of the chain, 
to the monastery, which, with its adjacent town, is situated on 4 
broad and handsome plateau. To the north, and beyond a number 
of abrupt valleys, shoots up the mountain range whose end we had 
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just crossed. To the south is the earthy plain of Assomitos, the 
western extremity, as one may say, of the dreary Messaoria, with 
Monta Santa Croce and the Larnaka district in the distance. 
Eastwards, or towards Famagusta, and beyond the desolate 
Turkish village of Gambili, we have the ahrupt descent which 
leads into another part of the great central depression. And on 
the west, beyond an extensive slightly elevated country, we have the 
magnificent valleys which reach to Kormakiti, to Cape Kronmyon, 
and to the sea as the glorious bay of Pendaya, while beyond is the 
splendid panorama of the Troodos Mountains. St. Pantelemon is 
decidedly a plateau locality. 

Arriving from Kyrenia, we see nothing (and there is never 
much to see) of the town of St. Pantelemon; and we enter the 
monastery itself by the back or farm gate. The buildings are 
arranged in a square or slightly oblong form, with the church 
rather to the west of centre; and with the exception of a fountain 
and a large walnut-tree the rest of the contained space is free. 
There is no graveyard, for example, and no monastic building such 
asarefectory. The garden, having the aqueduct for a boundary 
wall, encompasses the north-west angle and west of the square. 
The stables and fodder-yard are at the north-east. The western 
half of the south or front aspect has a large wooded enclosure 
before it, the ordinary use of which we do not know, but which 
was very effectually let out as camping-ground during the fair. 
On all other sides the monastery is open to the country. 

Rooms around three-fourths of the basement story, with pillars 
supporting either the verandah-roof or the floor of a verandah 
above, and rooms on the second floor for about the western half of 
the north, and the eastern half of the south side: such, roughly, 
is the arrangement of the monastery. 

In proof of hospitable feeling, and according to the Island 
custom, the chiefs of the establishment met us on dismounting ; 
and almost immediately trays containing candied preserves, silver 
spoons, and glasses of crystal clear water were brought in. For 
ourselves, we delight in this reception. After a journey of several 
hours over dusty roads, the ambrosial spoonful of fruit and syrup 
makes the glass of sparkling water seem nectarial ; and when to the 
coffee, which alone the non-smokers accept, is added a well-made 
cigarette of Yenijeh tobacco for those who smoke, a visitor is 
scarcely to be pitied for the time during which he lounges on the 
broad couch of honour and hears how welcome he is. And per- 
haps, now, the welcome is heartier than ever. It is pleasant to 
give a temporary home to the one English Cocona in about 4,500 
people. It is power to have for guest the representative of moral, 
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and the Commandant of physical, force for the preservation of 
order. And last, it is something to be able to refer to the pre- 
sence, almost as a part of the monastery property, of the one 
English physician within many a mile and on the hither side of 
many a mountain. Besides, we are bearers of good news. No 
taxes, says the Commandant, are to be taken from butchers and 
stall-keepers for the municipality of Kyrenia. And very prob- 
ably we shall spend some money during our stay. 

We had heard that the fair was to commence upon the day— 
Wednesday—of our arrival, but our expressions of surprise at the 
small number of the people about were met with the answer that, 
although many will arrive before and during the night, to-morrow 
and Friday are really the Fair Days. So far is this true that, even 
while we refresh ourselves and make a change of dress, a sprinkling 
of mules and donkeys alters the appearance of the courtyard ; and 
by the time we have finished breakfast, it is beginning to wear 
quite a busy aspect. What patterns of carpets and rugs, what 
descriptions of sleeping arrangements and cooking utensils, what 
classes of mule caparisons, what riding attitudes for both sexes, and 
what mysterious forms of bundles were left unrepresented, we do 
not know. Before noon on Thursday the number of mules and 
donkeys tethered in the courtyard was estimated at 1,000; and 
from some rich Circassians, annual visitors to the fair, who got a 
handsome room over the entrance, or ourselves, occupying the 
chief apartments of all, down to those who had only the last 
square foot of the monastery camping-ground to be thankful for, 
every room, store, cellar, and stable which could shelter one 
individual or accommodate a number of families, and every verandah 
or tree which gave a semblance of protection, was used for the 
purpose. 

From the moment at which arrivals began to pour in with any 
speed, sites for booths and stalls, drinking-bars, slaughter-yards, 
bakeries, cookeries, green-groceries, and confectioneries began to 
be selected. The localities most affected were, for jewelry, silk- 
stuffs, and wax candles, the entrance of the monastery ; for beads, 
trinkets, cotton stuffs, tools, buttons, nick-nacks, boots and shoes, 
the boundary wall of the camping-ground from the right of the 
monastery entrance, to the village; for pastry, fruit, copper- 
wares and drinking-booths, the left side of the improvised street; 
for butchers’ shops, the end of the road ; and for the Maltese meat 
ovens, and the bakeries, a few yards off to the left. 

Amidst so many and varied classes of traders, it can be readily 
conceived that the manners and ways of pushing sales were 
numerous, The peripatetic vendor of sweetmeats, besides flourish- 
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ing his skilfully balanced tray over his head or in front of our 
faces, had an ear-splitting trade shout, which, after dwelling in a 
high key on several words, tailed off on the last, all down the 
chromatic scale, to end in his pointed morocco shoes and, silence. 
Shorter, less elaborate, but having a family likeness to that, was 
the call to worshippers at the shrine of Bacchus, and to it there 
was always an unmusical accompaniment from the drinkers within, 
already compelled to admit, and willing to advertise, the potency 
of the liquors sold. The sellers of camel- and goat-bells naturally 
rang them loudly now and then, with what appeared to us a dis- 
agreeable leaning towards now. Where uninviting boluses of 
ill-coloured paste, on being dropped into boiling black fat, blew 
themselves out into unsubstantial yet dyspeptic-looking greasy 
brown puffs, a few words rapidly repeated had, at a little distance, 
all the effect of: ‘There they are! Pick away! All hot! All 
hot! Only a penny a dozen !’—although, of course, what was 
said was really in Greek. 

But besides these forms of invitation, or such practical demon- 
strations of the uses of things as the endless blowing of small 
mouth-organs—upon the few ready-made chords of which the 
purchaser supposes he will be able to discourse perennially varying 
harmonies—two opposite modes of solicitation struck us particu- 
larly: the first as hateful, and the second as having a pathos about 
it hard, in its very simplicity, to describe. The dozen or so of 
beggars outside the church door were artists of the first class, 
and their method was, to crowd round as you left the building 
with hands stretched towards your face, while they uncovered ugly 
wounds, or sightless eyes, and clamoured for charity. The very 
opposite of this idle, filthy, and unpitiable mendicancy was the 
patient, silent offering for sale of a roll of stout cotton cloth by 
a young man who had no stall, and no other goods. The fact, as 
we were informed, was, that he had contrived to manufacture that 
piece from the cotton of his own tiny patch, and upon the fair 
day, undismayed by the competition of traders with Manchester 
as well as Cypriote goods, he patiently walks about with his roll on 
his arm, awaiting a purchaser. The material was only suitable for 
parts of the native dress; but his patient labour and his hopeful- 
ness deserved that he should get his price. 

As has been said, the work of the Wednesday consisted in the 
main of coming in and taking up quarters. In an experimental 
kind of way a few jewellers and others called attention to their 
Wares as we passed them that evening; but the act had a friendly, 
non-professional air with it, as who should say, ‘In this way you 
shall be offered that silver buckle to-morrow, but be good enough 
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to bear in mind that business will be intended then.’ Almost all 
the jewellers’ goods were tawdry, ill-finished, and commonplace, 
As far as we could judge, the sales in this class were almost nil, 
and the consequent loss was to the jewellers only, not either to art 
or to potential purchasers. A few huge cloak-buckles were exposed 
for sale on each stall, the predominant design being the Russian 
eagle. A popular decoration in silver-gilt consisted of a breast- 
covering of very flimsy chains with small dises of the metal hang- 
ing from them here and there. Small, roughly made silver spoons 
for jams were sold as frequently as anything. A close-pattern 
chain-bracelet was the prettiest thing for sale, except, indeed, 
some filagree earrings of a pendant pattern. Rings were uniformly 
ill-made and ugly. Nothing was really substantial or charac- 
teristic. 

Although the jewelry stalls were set up in a crowded hustling 
spot, and although several persons took up and examined articles 
at the same time, no robbery occurred. And here let it be 
remarked at once that all over the place, within the monastery 
not more than without, despite accidental or unavoidable com- 
minglings of property, honesty reigned everywhere. Long after 
the crowds, weary with travel and unwonted excitement, had fallen 
asleep, we stepped about, over and amongst them, and we saw 
portable things representing more piastres than any of them 
would like to lose, belonging to one, but nearer to thé hand or 
the saddle-bags of another. Not only did this prove to be an 
easily governed multitude, but a multitude of the simplest 
integrity. The merest idea of appropriating what did not belong 
to them did not seem to occur to their minds. 

As part of the impedimenta of the arriving crowd we have 
noticed cooking utensils. But to have brought them was to mark 
oneself as inexperienced in the ways of fairs. People who had 
more knowledge were quite easy as to how their wants in the food 
way were to be provided for. A little to the left of the main road 
had been built some domed mud ovens, and while two or three 
sheep or goats were being slaughtered and dressed, a roaring fire 
was kept up in these ovens. In proper time, the walls having 
been thoroughly heated, all the fire would be scraped out, the 
bottom strewn with clean sand or fresh leaves, the joints and junks 
thrown in, and the door hermetically sealed with stones and mud. 
When ‘done,’ the wholesale cookery had almost secured cleanliness, 
and the pieces were simply spread out for sale on yards of clean 
sacking. The demand for meat thus roasted being considerable, 
the taxes nil, and the animals being cheap, the quantity which a 
piastre would purchase would make an English housekeeper stare, 
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Even prime fat legs of mutton were but four piastres per oke,— 
that is, sixpence for 2? lbs. Bread, hot and crisp, could be got at 
the next oven. Eggs, fried fish, cucumbers, tomatoes, chillies, veget- 
able-marrows, potatoes, curried corn, pastry, grape-cake, cheese, 
water-melons, peaches, apples, cobnuts, grapes, comfits, rahat-la- 
koum, and coffee, with drinks of twenty kinds, were to be had at 
any time. It is, therefore, hardly too much to say that the people 
lived well accordingly. 

Rambling thus from point to point, perhaps there was no 
feature of the fair better worthy of notice than the beasts of 
burden. There were, as far as we could see, but half a dozen 
horses, and about fifty ponies. There were also about ten camels. 
But the true burden-bearers were, as usual, the mule and the 
donkey. It would be late in the day to come in with praise of 
the patience and endurance of these creatures; but perhaps we 
may refer to a few of their more prominent traits as a large body. 
There is no doubt on our minds that they enjoy a fair. Arrival 
meant a journey ended for all, and implied for many four days of 
absolute rest, upon good dusty rolling ground, with plenty of the 
companionship of their kind. A man who has made the pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem or Mecca is ever after called ‘ Hadji.’ One 
could fancy a donkey giving himself airs upon his returning from 
being one of so enormous a gathering of asinines. For years we 
had been under the impression that it is wise to give plenty of 
room to the heels of a donkey. But here, for several days, were 
hundreds of donkeys under our verandah, packed together, and not 
once did we see a heel raised. There was much sweet communing 
with soft noses and long ears laid together, but no vice. In fact, 
if it must be confessed, it was all taken out in braying. Hour 
after hour the peals and rounds of mule- and ass-braying went on ; 
until at length we began to recognise the voices of particular 
animals, and could guess fairly well how many and what others 
would be moved to speech by the challenge. There was the big 
black mule, whose nostrils must have been lined with metal 
—whose ‘hee!’ was about as long as his ‘haw!’ and either was 
perfectly deafening. He was very business-like, and to the point. 
Three animals off was a small red mule. He generally hada 
good deal of trouble with the performance, which usually aborted, 
only a few remarkably dry whistlings resulting after hideous facial 
contortions. There, too, was the white donkey with her long, 
wailing, melancholy sob, followed by some internal convulsion, in 
which emotion too deep for utterance shook her sides, and ending 
with another wail, and a shake of the head and ears irresistibly funny. 
There was the big black donkey whose braying began with the 
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gravest deliberation and every appearance of meaning business, 
but suddenly dropped into a few hurried and careless utterances, 
and ended as if he said, ‘ Well, you know, I did mean to bray, but 
what’s the use? I never saw any good come of it, neither rain 
nor anything else.’ But there was one young mule with the 
habit of striking up its wretched trumpeting whenever we passed. 
A cut of a whip on the nose had had no effect, so we experimented. 
When next we approached, and the hateful pipes began in our face, 
we had just accepted a big pinch of snuff from a local magnate, 
and were waiting his disappearance to throw it away. But now 
we dropped half of it, with exceptional adroitness, up each nostril 
of our persecutor. The instantaneous impression made upon our 
minds was that that ass had six or seven legs, and some unusual 
arrangement of head and tail. But during two days thereafter, 
we had no trouble from him. He seldom varied a pensive attitude 
except to look around with superior wonder at the misguided 
animals who would continue to make the day hideous with a noise 
so out of fashion. Cyprus is well and favourably known for its 
breeds of mules and donkeys. The former sometimes pass fourteen 
hands in height, are strongly built, and have beautiful glossy coats. 
Donkeys of great size are often seen, too, anid they occasionally 
show a bulk and strength of limb even out of proportion to their 
height. As much as 80/, has recently been refused for a mule in 
Larnaca, and 30/. has been given for a donkey. A great addition 
to the value of either of these animals, and the explanation of the 
high prices in the instances given, is their perfect training ina 
delightful pace or step like the American, and called in Turkish 
Rukhwahn. The feet of the same side move forward together, 
giving a stealing or gliding movement which causes the least 
possible fatigue to the rider. Sixty miles on bad roads have been 
accomplished within the twenty-four hours. Forty miles per day 
is a rate occasionally kept up for the greater part of a week; and 
the cost of a mule’s feed while so working is under sixpence a day. 
The Turkish shoeing is universally adopted—a thick sole of sheet- 
iron, with heavy-headed projecting nails, having been found to 
give the best protection and the most secure footing over the 
sadly rough and stony roads of Cyprus. 

The Cypriote is, in many respects, a merciful man to his beast. 
Camels are led— not by the brutal nose-ring of India, but by a 
well-constructed head-stall and rope. A fair proportion of all 
groups of animals, at fairs and such gatherings, has a sleek and 
well-cared look. But there prevails an hereditary form of thought- 
lessness, leading to the continued use of their combined pack and 
riding-saddle, productive of unspeakable misery te thousands of 
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animals in the country. The stiff hard carpet is built up into 
a stiff uncompromising structure, bearing hard on back-bones, 
share-bones, and withers, with results so hideous as to set one’s 
flesh a-creeping. For weeks before the Fair of Pantelemon, for 
example, the saddles had not, in numerous cases, been removed ; 
and when at last they were, the animals faced all the pain of 
rough friction to the raws for the intoxicating delight of a roll by 
which they hope to relieve the itching and tickling of the general 
surface. A hope is creeping up, even in official minds, as this 
is being written, that an ordinance enabling local authorities to 
desl summarily with cases of cruelty to animals will be passed 
for Cyprus. For giving it a ‘bold advertisement’ no better 
opportunity could be thought of than these great fairs of the 
island. 

It will have been noticed, perhaps, that nothing has been 
referred to as a staple for the sale of which in especial this fair 
might have been founded. There was, in truth, no such staple; 
and had there been, we can hardly conceive of a worse locality to 
which it could have been brought fer a market. Suppose, for 
example, a great sale of corn had been the raison Wétre of the 
vathering: why should sellers drag it to the top of a high hill for 
buyers to stagger down with it again? Suppose Cypriote cotton 
manufactures—the very best and strongest of their kind—were to 
be sold: why fetch them to a monastery and a few mud hovels for 
sale? But the inquiry need not be pursued. No flock of sheep 
or goats, no herd of oxen, no quantity of corn, or straw, or wool, 
or cotton, or madder ; none of the hundred saleable things which 
would occur to one as likely to be met with in bulk, were there. 
The redistribution of the sites of the great fairs is a question well 
worth the attention of a committee of Government officials, 
Mukhtars, Cadis, Greek headmen, and the people. As things 
were, it was evident in every twist of a gay handkerchief, in every 
separate totter upon a high-heeled boot, in every greeting and in 
every cheer, that the people were out only in the playfullest 
sense for a ‘fairing.’ ‘ Business be far from us! Let us be 
happy!’ seemed to be the dominant idea, although all over the 
world sre men only too anxious to hear of sellers who are pro- 
ducers. And so the men walked about hand in hand, and patro- 
nised the drinking shops, or slept amongst the legs of mules and 
donkeys ; while the women, who can spin beautiful silk and weave 
durable materials, merely eyed each other’s brilliant dresses, longed 
for the jewelry which looked so tawdry in their hands, chattered 
in groups over the dressing of their impatient children, and finally 
lay down to sleep in peace amidst their bundles, 
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But although trade only roared like any sucking-dove around 
the church at the Fair and Feast of St. Pantelemon, the church 
itself did a roaring trade indeed. We, perhaps, may be said to 
have had exceptional ability to gauge the influx of visitors, for we 
had seen the building during the celebration of High Mass at our 
last visit. On that occasion, at the supreme moment when the 
Elements were being slowly carried around the congregation, a 
silver censer being swung before them, a woman with a sick child 
in her arms forced her way to the front, and had the sacred vessels 
passed over her little invalid. Not content with this, she hurried 
up the altar-steps, and laid the child across the door in the altar- 
screen through which the celebrating priest must return. 

Now, however, that woman could not have struggled to the 
front. From shortly after daybreak until well on into the evening, 
a densely packed mass of men and women strained and struggled 
to get by those very altar-steps to the little railed chapel where 
the pictures were. For the privilege of kissing them, and for all 
the benefits therefrom accruing to flesh and spirit, each worshipper 
presented at the shrine according to his means—a salver being 
extended from behind the altar-screen for the gifts of the faithful 
by a very white-haired old priest. Besides, there was a heavy 
wooden bench, like a butcher’s block, having holes of all 
sizes, wherein, for the furtherance of the unmentioned desire 
of the heart, a candle of any dimensions might be placed to 
burn. Here it was tended by a very comely old lady, whose 
precise social or ecclesiastical position we could not ascertain, 
and an elderly priest, who further accepted any present to the 
Church. But the space for candle-burning being limited, and 
the givers of many having prayed and departed, numbers had to 
be snuffed out, and carried, seven-eighths unconsumed, to a huge 
bin at the end of the building. Here, afterwards, we found candles 
more than six feet long, quite nine inches in circumference at the 
base, and weighing, perhaps, twenty pounds. Such an offering as 
this would mean, in wax alone, say nine medjidies, or about 
12. 10s.; but money or other offerings are usually made propor- 
tionate to the size of the candles. The bin, therefore, containing, 
as it must have done, little under a ton of these gifts, represented 
something considerable in the way of offerings to the monastery 
and church. It struck us that the element of fair-play was largely 
shown and practised all through this scene. A poor labouring 
man, as we looked on, brought in the thinnest, cheapest taper of 
inferior wax, with but a skein of cotton for his offering. But when 
his turn came, his poor little light, hardly substantial enough to 
stand erect in the glow of so many heavy flames, was propped, and 
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lighted, and snuffed, and trimmed, by the kind old lady, and we 
are able to assure that poor man that long after we had watched 
his decorous departure, his little candle was carefully removed to 
a cooler corner nearer the picture, its weakness corrected by 
occasional changes of position, and its troublesome wick most 
patiently removed. As for his skein of cotton, it was prominently — 
hung up with the other proofs of piety, next to two mother-o’-pearl 
ornaments, an ostrich’s egg, two silver coffee-cup bowls, a well- 
wrought steel purse, a pair of scissors, and other gifts. No greater 
attention was given tc the huge candle, with difficulty wielded in 
the two hands of the donor—a comfortable, middle-aged Greek, who 
placed gold on the salver. By every means the poor are made 
to feel that the benefits of the Church are theirs most freely, and 
the youngest child is taught that under the sacred roof he has 
rights no less than those of his parents. 

Another department was that of the Relics. In a.p, 1821 the 
Turks ‘ revoluted ’—so the interpreter expressed it—and either de- 
stroyed or removed from the church the Bibles, gorgeously bound 
in silver, and the Books of Martyrs, and the descriptions of their 
relics. Happily, the relics themselves escaped their clutches; and 
we were so favoured as to have the whole casket placed in our hands. 
A rich relievo of silver has as many openings in it as there are pieces 
of bone; and over each relic is a scroll-design in smooth metal, 
having engraved on it the name of the saint so absolutely repre- 
sented. This casket was placed on a small table, at which sat the 
handsomest priest of the brotherhood with a huge book before and 
asalver beside him. As each visitor took up the casket, and re- 
verently kissed the relics, he dropped what money he could give 
upon the salver, and the priest inquired his name, residence, and 
other particulars. These, irrespective of the amount of the offering, 
were then carefully inscribed in the great volume; and we were 
assured that on countless occasions it had afforded hearty consola- 
tion to friends of former visitors since deceased to find that upon 
a certain date or Feast of Pantelemon, numbers of years ago, 
Hadji Yanni Demetri, aged forty-four on the Feast of St. Agatha, 
had devoutly kissed the relics, and of his piety offered one med- 
jidie and seven piastres to the church. Where the exhibition of 
a simple and beautiful faith merges into superstition and error we 
shall not attempt to decide; but very certainly we have seen a 
‘light that never was on sea or land’ on the faces of some of those 
leaving the church, to whom, in infirmity or extreme old age, had 
been vouchsafed sufficient strength to kiss,and pray, and give ; 
Whose candle, lighted from the never-extinguished altar-fire, had 
been set up to the glory of God; and whose names were inscribed 
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in the great book by the kind young priest, to be shown in proof 
of their devotion for ever. 

As regards the disposal of offerings, everything seemed honest 
and above-board. The lights for the altar throughout the year 
were taken from the bin of candles, and the balance exchanged for 
incense, or sold to purchase pictures, vestments, decorations, and 
the means of charity. Money, duly accounted for to the Archi- 
mandrite, was placed to a great extent under his control, and its 
use was eked out by their own daily labours in the fields, and 
amongst the flocks, for the support of the priests and the establish- 
ment. When any gift of greater value than usual was offered, it 
was set aside for many years—kept, in fact, with a history of the 
donor and of the occasion of the gift, as long as there was any pos- 
sibility of its being redeemed by the family, who might prefer to 
have it back, giving the estimated value of the church’s services 
in money instead. In this way we were shown, and actually pur- 
chased, cloak-buckles, coins, chatelaine-belts, and other articles in 
silver ; and in one instance a handsome pearl and coloured-stone 
pendant for the neck, mounted in rich gold, and containing over 
eighty good pearls. These things, along with rings, &c., had been 
the church’s property for fifty years, and were now offered to us, as 
it was almost impossible that the donors or their families should 
ever come forward to claim them. 

If, in their heathen zeal, the barbarous Turks who rifled the 
Church of St. Pantelemon in 1821 had something to boast of, 
surely the priests of to-day have a revenge which is none the less 
sweet and satisfactory because it may be legitimately and chris- 
tianly indulged. Whether because of cures of which they may 
have heard, or because of ingrained superstition, or as a dawning 
of the light of one form of the Christian faith upon their minds, 
we cannot say; but several times in our erratic visits to the chureh, 
during the progress of the fair, we have seen the closely veiled 
figures of Turkish women approach the sacred pictures, and, after 
the dropping of an offering on the plate, the faces would be unveiled, 
and the pictures devoutly kissed as by the Orthodox worshippers. 
Then there would be an attempt to imitate the gestures of 
adoration, the faces would be muffled up, and the figures would 
shuffle out. We were informed, and have no reason to disbelieve 
the statement, that this practice is already common, and becoming 
more so. The fair, visited by several thousands of souls, must have 
furnished instances of Greek women who had accepted places in 
Turkish harems, and who, while adopting the dress and some of the 
customs of Ottoman females, yet held to the religious views in 
which they had been educated as children, But, nevertheless, it ig 
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also nearly certain that women who were in every sense Turks had 
gone for cure or for promise to the pictures in the building which 
their forefathers had looted. 

Towards evening, and most of all towards 9 P.M. upon the 
evening of the last great day of the fair, the social gatherings in- 
creased in numbers, and the loving-cups had not gone round in vain 
There were several violins, mandolins, and zithers at work; and 
even without these encouragements there were many noisy groups 
of singers. It appeared that improvisation was the talent most 
valued by the audiences ; and certain performers who possessed in 
an eminent degree the gift of adapting very salato words to well- 
known airs rhythmically, were rewarded for their success with 
much hand-clapping. At 9 o'clock the Commandant considered 
that all this might reasonably be expected to cease, and accordingly 
he walked from group to group in uniform accompanied by his in- 
terpreter and a couple of zaptiehs. But neither an harangue nor 
a threat was necessary. A gesture calling for silence, and a sign 
that people around required to sleep, were enough. The singing 
ceased at once ; there was a general salute of ‘ Mallista! Mallista 
Commandher! Kalil nikte!’ and one by one—apparently glad of 
a good excuse for discontinuing a strained hilarity—the quiet 
creatures turned under their blankets and slept. Twenty minutes 
afterwards we walked over at least a mile of recumbent figures and 
calm faces: not a sound broke the stillness of the remarkable 
scene, where men and women slept amongst their belongings as 
though they had known no life but that of nomads or Israelites, 

This Fair and Feast of St. Pantelemon, as well as many a 
kindred gathering, has important social and commercial aspects. 
Ina territory of so many isolated towns and villages as Cyprus, the 
coming together of so large a number of people must, of itself, be 
a social good. Not only do mothers and housewives meet, with 
opportunities for discussing household arts and improvements, but 
Mukhtars, Cadis, and others, the big men of towns and villages, if 
they be so minded, tuin over together projects for road-improve- 
ment and water-supply, for the interchange of village products, 
and for the better carrying-out of the rules promulgated by the 
Commissioners. But there should be a formal Government recog- 
nition, superintendence, and furtherance of these great gatherings. 
Advice from competent authorities upon the best means of bringing 
producer and consumer together should be offered in some way; and 
a hundred such subjects as improvements in the breed of cattle and 
sheep, and in husbandry, should be suggested and discussed. 


R. M. CRAIG, 





On Cramp. 


INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue usual places for finding manuscripts of great literary value are, 
I am well aware, in the secret drawers of writing desks, or in the 
place where the heroine of the Mistletoe Bough so unfortunately 
chose to play at ‘hide and seek’—namely, in an old oak chest. 
The time is generally midnight, when the scion of some long- 
descended line is rammaging his family archives in search of some- 
thing totally different. The way in which I became possessed of 
the following narrative is much less romantic, but, on the other 
hand, it has the merit—-and the novelty—of Truth. I bought it 
many many years ago of the author himself. M. Dumas the 
elder is credited by the world and his biographer with having 
purchased several works in this way, which, gilded by the magic of 
his name on the title-page, have had a great success; but in the 
present case the composition is so peculiar, and so different from 
my own classical style, that I am convinced that if I were to 
attempt the same device I should be found out instanter. Honesty 
is the best course in all cases, but never appears to be so more 
distinctly than when it is the only one. The author’s name and 
address I conceal from no unworthy reason. The former he refused 
to give me, and the latter he had not got to give. When I first 
made his acquaintance he was living, I have reason to believe, in 
the Adelphi Terrace, in one of the dry arches, from which, when 
I paid him his money, he informed me he should remove at 
once to a better furnished apartment. I drove no hard bargain 
with him, I hope, and he departed in high spirits; and he left me 
in that complacent state of mind in which a man finds himself who 
has performed an act of charity and isn’t used to it. Honestly, 
looking cursorily at the composition as I then did, and finding it 
dirty and ill-spelt, and coupling these unpromising circumstances 
with his own tattered and torn appearance, I thought it of no earthly 
use, whatever benefit its purchase from such noble: motives might 
procure me in another sphere. I threw it into a rubbish drawer 
(where I keep bills, and uncomplimentary reviews, and things I 
never look at), and until the other day, when I came upon it by 
chance, forgot its very existence. I now discovered that I enter- 
tained (for I gave him something to eat) a literary angel unawares. 
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There are one or two things in his narrative—for example, the 
description of his being called in, half drowned, from the moor, to 
read prayers to the dying man—which it seems to me might have 
been written by Defoe. That my man wrote it himself, and expe- 
rienced what he describes, none can doubt who reads it. I have 
made some corrections in the MS. where the writer has been a 
little too Defoe-like, and occasionally used the pruning-knife ; 
otherwise I have left the story as I found it. 


ON TRAMP. 


THERE are tramps, and tramps. There is the gentleman tramp, 
with his knapsack well stocked, his purse well lined, and his 
account at his banker’s; and there is the professional ditto, who 
knows all the ‘ rigs’ of the road, and who is not ashamed or afraid 
to do anything but work ; whilst I, unlike the former, had not a 
penny in my pocket ; and, equally unlike the latter, was perfectly 
unacquainted with ‘ tramping business.’ 

It was in the May of ’48 that I went on tramp, and I did so 
in the hope of obtaining employment. Trade was very bad in 
London, and Chartism, which was in full swing then, was partly 
the cause of the slackness of trade. I will here confess that I was 
in many of the Chartist scrimmages (I was a young man then, and 
didn’t know any better) ; and, indeed, it was partly on account of a 
certain riotous act of mine (and not wholly through badness of 
trade) that I went on tramp at all. 

I had heen out of work a long while, and saw no hope of 
getting any. I had spent all my savings long ago, and had either 
borrowed of friends to get food, or had gone hunyry, till I had 
become ashamed of the former, and, as for the latter, I thought, if 
I must starve, I would rather do so in the country, where I was not 
known, than in London, where I was. I had not a coin in my 
pocket, and nowhere to lay my head that night. So I determined 
that, if I must walk about all night, it should be, not in the 
London streets, but along the country road. 

I was in Oxford Street and near to the Edgware Road when I 
decided on this, and away I started down that road, on my way to 
Birmingham. 

It was nine o'clock when I started, and the night was warm, 
but clouded and dark. I will confess I did not turn my back on 
the great town without a sigh. I was hopeful, certainly, for I was 
young, but the hope was of a very undefined nature, for I really 
could not see how I was going to live during the journey. 

I arrived at Edgware at about twelve o’clock that night, and 
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took up my lodgings in a horse-trough, which I found under a shed 
by the roadside. There was some loose hay and stale oats in it, 
which made a moderately soft bed, and I, being very tired—for I 
had been walking about all day—soon fell to sleep, and should 
have continued to sleep many hours, I have no doubt, but, before 
it was scarce daybreak, I awoke in a great fright, for a cart-horse, 
coming there to breakfast, put his wet nose on my face and startled 
me terribly. The carman, who was taking a load of hay to London, 
laughed heartily at my scared look as I sprang out of the trough, 
remarking that he supposed I thought my sweetheart was kissing 
me. He was a kind fellow, though; for when he heard that I was 
going all the way to Birmingham without a penny in my pocket, 
he pressed me to accept one from him, to get me, as he said, a 
half-pint of beer on the road. 

I was hungry—I did not want beer—I wanted bread; but I 
had to walk some hours before I saw anything in the shape of a 
baker’s shop ; and when at last I did so, I bought a pennyworth 
of bread, and sat down upon a felled tree by the roadside, and 
began to devour it. There were several cottages opposite where I 
sat, and at the door of one of them there stood a man with a leather 
apron on, intently watching me. I guessed he was a shoemaker, 
which indeed he was, for presently he came over to me, and he 
smelt so strongly of wax that there was no mistaking his calling. 

He was a politician too, and a Chartist also, and, moreover, 
he was a rank socialist. So, he being all these, when he heard that 
I had just come from Feargus O’Connor, and Ernest Jones, and 
their crews, his delight was unbounded. He kept me talking for 
at least two hours: the battle of the 10th of April and the scrim- 
mage in Trafalgar Square being vociferously encored by him, and 
indulgently repeated by me several times. He then brought me 
out a basin of hot tea, four thick slices of bread-and-butter, and 
twopence, which said twopence he politely put into my hand under 
cover of a hearty shaking of that member, and, wishing me good- 
bye and good luck half a dozen times, started me once more 
upon my journey. 

I passed through St. Albans soon after I left him, and in the 
afternoon I got through Dunstable, and it was then I began to feel 
sleepy—for the sleep in the horse-trough did not seem to have 
done me much good. I still had the twopence given me by the 
shoemaker; but I was on the high-road, and even if I were to 
reach a town by nightfall, that sum would not procure me a lodg- 
ing. I walked on through the afternoon, and through the greater 
part of the evening; passing by several small places of which I did 
not inquire the names, and without seeking a bed, for although I 
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was unused to tramping, I felt sure I could not get a bed for two- 
ence. 

’ It was getting quite dark now. The last village I had left far 

behind me, and I could see no signs of any habitation in front of 

me. I felt very dull and very discontented. Indeed, from the 

experience I have had, I think we are sometimes too hard on the 

very poor, in charging them with uncouthness, &c., for hunger and 

hardship have a tendency to render a man uncouth, I can tell 
ou. 

' I spent my twopence at a public-house, just as it was about to 

shut up, in bread and beer, and walked all that night. 

I suppose it was because I was not used to tramping, but there 
were many things which annoyed me at first, which I did not 
notice afterwards ; and on that morning, I remember, at breakfast 
time, that the smell of hot coffee, and the rattle of cups and 
saucers, in a village I passed through, put me quite out of sorts. 
I went foodless all that day; nothing passing my lips but water, 
of which I drank freely whenever I came to a clear stream. 

It was toward the end of May, and the country must have had 
—as it always has at that season—a beautiful appearance ; but it 
was all lost upon me. I was then, as I am now, a great lover of 
Nature ; but she had no charms for me on that day—I was too 
miserable to think of anything but my own wretched self. I 
passed through several places, but I spoke to no one. People, I 
thought, seemed to look askance at me, children shrank from me, 
and the village curs barked at me as though I were a thief. 

Towards evening I overtook a man who turned out to be a 
professional tramp. He was jolly enough ; and he laughed at me 
for a fool when he had learned that I had walked so far and fared 
so badly. He was, according to his own account, a persevering 
beggar, an occasional pauper, and an inveterate thief. He said 
he was going into the union that night, and tried to persuade me 
to accompany him; but I refused, for rather than herd with such 
as he, I would have lain down and died. So presently we parted : 
he to go down some bye-road which led to the union, and I to still 
plod along the high-road. I could hear him singing for some 
time after we parted. He seemed happy enough, but I did not 
envy him. 

I was very faint and very tired, my legs almost refusing their 
office, and I determined to creep in somewhere and lie down. 

Night had come on again, but it was not so dark yet but that 
I could see two or three outhouses or barns a little way from the 
road, and towards these I crept to examine them. I was very 
fortunate, for the first one I reached was only fastened with a 
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cord, which I quickly untied, and opening the door gently, went 
in, and discovered to my great joy that the barn was almost full 
of straw, piled truss upon truss, right up to the roof. So that I 
might be out of sight if any one came in, and also be out of the 
way of the rats if there were any, I climbed to the top of one of 
the piles, lay me down, and soon fell asleep. 

I slept very soundly, but should, I think, have slept much 
longer but for the barking of a dog, which sounded quite close to 
me. And, indeed, it was very close to me, for when I had roused 
myself up so as to look about me, I saw to my dismay the faith- 
ful but officious animal running to and fro from the farmyard 
to the foot of the very pile on which I lay—evidently telling 
some one as plainly as he could that I was there. Nor had I long 
to wait before that some one came. 

It was the farmer himself; and without seeing me—for I hid 
myself at his approach—he commenced shouting to me to ‘come 
down, or he would throw the dog up to pull me down.’ So I 
reluctantly slid down the straw and stood on the ground, the 
master and his dog both threatening and bullying me at one 
time. 

The farmer, with many imprecations, dragged me to the gate, 
and then giving me a kick behind which nearly sent me sprawling, 
he thrust me into the road and bade me ‘ be off.’ 

It was well for him that he had his dog with him, for I was 
not accustomed to receive a blow without returning it. However, 
I was in no condition to fight both him and his dog, so I hobbled 
away as best I could, and perhaps it was as well I pocketed the 
affront so meekly, for I had not got twenty yards off when I heard 
him calling to me to return, which I did at once, for I saw by his 
face that his intentions were no longer of an hostile nature—indeed, 
on the contrary, they were the reverse ; for after explaining to me 
that at first sight he had taken me for a regular tramp—an error 
which he said he discovered immediately after he had kicked me— 
he actually apologised to me, and then running into the house he 
brought me out a pint of nice new milk and a lump of brown 
bread, and presenting me with a shilling—a whole shilling !—he 
shook hands with me, apologised again, and wished me good-bye. 
When I left that good farmer, I could not help thinking that he 
was both a good and a great man; for, you see, he only charged 
me a kick for my lodging, and even that he returned to me— 
thinking, I suppose, it was too much—by giving me the shilling; 
but, more than all, he confessed himself in the wrong—a thing 
little-minded men will never do. 

I passed through Daventry soon after this—indeed, long before 
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the pain from the kick had worn off, for the farmer’s boots were 
heavy—and putting my best leg foremost arrived at Dunchurch 
that night, and slept in a bed there, for which I paid threepence. 
It was a wretched bed, and my bedfellows I also admired so little 
that I would much rather have lain on my straw bed of the night 
before. Indeed I was glad to get out of it, and out of the house, 
and into the sweet, -fresh air. 

I arose just at daybreak and got to Coventry before I had 
breakfast ; for I wanted to get to Birmingham in time to catch 
the workmen coming out of the shops, which feat I accomplished, 
and they treated me very handsomely: the more so, perhaps, from 
the fact of my having been offered, previous to my seeing them, 
work at one of the shops in the town, at a reduction of two 
shillings under the other men, which I refused. I stayed there 
two days, and was well supplied with money; for after buying a 
shirt, an apron, a pair of stockings, and a neckerchief, and having 
my others washed, I left the town with six shillings in my pocket, 
besides being armed with a stout walking-stick, and—shall I con- 
fess it ?—half drunk with Brummagem ale. 

I was bound for Manchester, and my mates told me I ought to 
reach Stafford that night; which I did, although rather late at 
night. I had my boots heeled in Walsall, and then stood looking 
at the strange old church, at the top of the High Street, for a 
long time, expecting it would fall down upon me. At last, having 
_ got through Walsall, I arrived at another place—I think it was 
called Stone. (I may here say that I have no map with me, and 
that I speak from memory only.) 

At Stone there was much commotion, and much drinking. 
There had been a race of some kind or other, and the man at 
Stone had won it. That was the nearest I could come to a solu-~ 
tion of the cause of the excitement manifested there. However, 
everybody was giving everybody else some beer to drink—it being 
offered to me as freely as to each other. 

I drank out of somebody’s pot, and I paid for a quart. I 
drank out of somebody else’s pot, and I paid for another quart. 
But presently it struck me that this was very stupid: and besides, 
some of the multitude were beginning to quarrel. So I took my 
leave, for I do not like quarrelling at any time, and, above 
all, with the people of that place, for they were a remarkably 
rough lot. So I strolled along the road looking about me, but I 
can’t say the country pleased me at all. There were too many 
‘clinkers’ for me, and too few flowers, and too little grass. 

I was taken very ill soon after this, with a sort of faintness 
which induced me to lie down, and I quickly fell asleep, and slept, 
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I should guess, an hour.or so. And when I awoke I had dreadful 
pains in my stomach, and was all of a shiver; and if I had not got 
up and run about for warmth, I believe I should have died there 
and then. The exertion of running, however, both made me warm 
and took my pains away; but, just as I was congratulating myself 
on my speedy recovery, I found that whilst I had slept some 
vagabond had robbed me of my bundle, containing a shirt, an 
apron, and a pair of stockings! My stick was lying there, safe 
enough, but the paltry thief, about whose back I should like to 
have laid it, was nowhere to be seen. The thief, whoever he was, 
had not taken my money; perhaps he thought I was too poor to 
possess any, so I tried to console myself for the loss of my bundle 
with the thought that I had now a bundle the less to carry, and 
trudged along as merrily as I could. 

I found that I was on Kank, or Kannock Common, and about five 
miles from Stafford, at which place I arrived soon enough to get 
some bread-and-cheese and a bed—a nice bed—at a small beer- 
shop. Here I met with a brushmaker who was going to seek work 
in the Potteries. He was ‘ hard up ’—so he said—and he asked me 
to treat him to a breakfast, promising to repay me if he had 
any luck. I did so; for, you see, I was as ‘hard up’ as he was 
but a few days before, and what should I have done if my fellow- 
workmen had not helped me? We got into the Potteries and 
walked about there all day, and slept there that night—I paying 
the expenses ; and on the following morning the brushmaker got a 
job—only a small one—but he could not get any money with 
which to pay me; for he said he would receive none till the job 
was done, which would be several days; but he said that if I should 
be going through Nottingham, where he was going to a constant 
job, and I would call on him there in a week or two, he would 
repay me two-fold. I grumbled a little at this, for I had nointen- 
tion of going to Nottingham: there was not a goldbeater’s shop in 
the town, I knew, and I told him so. However, it could not be 
helped ; I could not have blood out of a stone, so I put up with 
the loss the best way I could, and we parted very good friends. 

I had fivepence halfpenny now, and on this I managed to get 
to Manchester. I was no more fortunate there, with regard to 
getting employment, than I had been at Birmingham, and far less 
fortunate in other respects, for after being there two days, spending 
some of my time at Oldham Cross, among the Chartists, I went 
out of the town, at four o’clock one morning, without a penny. 

I was now bound for Leeds. My road lay up a long hill from 
Oldham Cross—I think they call it Oldham Hill. And whenI got 
to the top of this hill, and turned round to the left, I believe I 
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was in Yorkshire, but I am not certain. However, towards the 
evening of that day, I came upon a place where a new railway was 
being made. It was, if I remember right, in some way connected 
with Staleybridge. There were no men at work on the line, 
although, when I first came upon it, it was not near ‘ knocking-off 
time.’ I thought this rather strange; but it was soon accounted 
for, in a manner which I will relate. There was a small wooden . 
house by the side of the works, over the door of which was written 
the word ‘ Office’; and into this office I was called by a gentleman, 
who asked me if I wanted a job. I of course told him I should be very 
glad of one, whatever it might be. He then informed me that it 
was to pump water, to turn a handle all night. My pay would be 
seven and sixpence for twelve hours, from nine at night till nine 
in the morning, with three pints of beer and bread-and-cheese. 
Oh, how delighted I was with the offer! I clinched the agreement 
at once, and requested to be led to my post immediately. But, no, 
they told me to come on at nine, it was then only six o’clock. So 
I strolled out of sight of the office, and sat me down under a hedge 
to try and sleep away the time. I had not been there many 
minutes when I observed a great navvy coming towards me, in 
rather a clandestine manner, I thought. And at the same moment, 
but in the opposite direction, I saw another of the same clique 
approaching me in the same sly way : and another, and another, and 
another, until I at last had the unpleasant satisfaction of beholding a 
dozen bellicose-looking fellows of the genus navvy ranged before me. 
They did not keep me long waiting ere they made me acquainted 
with their business. They told me, in language far more plain 
than polite, that I had ‘been in the office.’ This I pleaded 
guilty to. They also informed me that ‘I was going to work at 
the pump there.’ This I also acknowledged. And then they 
wound up by declaring, with many oaths, that if I did so they 
would ‘kick my head in’; ‘for,’ said they, ‘ we have struck work, 
and d the man that goes in against us! There’s a -d—d 
weaver in there at the pump now—we're watching for him—and 
well murder him, sure.’ I was very very much disappointed at 
this upshot of the affair. I had hoped to work at this job fora 
week, or at least a few days, and then start off again on my journey 
quite enriched; but I saw that I must give up all hope of that 
now. It was against my principle to wrong my fellow-workmen 
in any way, and I told them so; and I declared that, after what 
they had told me, I would rather lose my right hand than I would 
go and do the job. This pleased them very greatly. They said I 
was a ‘ brick,’ and they led me straightway to a beer-shop, and 
stuffed me with bread-and-cheese and beer. They also provided me 
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with a bed, in a room where there were three other men—navvies— 
sleeping ; and next morning, after breakfast, they started me off with 
two of their gang, who went as far as Huddersfield, while I went 
on to Leeds. I met with no luck there; there was but one shop in 
the town, and the two men at work there were on half-time, trade 
was so dreadfully slack. 

Their credit was good, however; so they found me a supper, a 
bed, and a breakfast, on ‘tick,’ at a public-house where they dealt, 
and one of them gave me sixpence when I started in the morn- 
ing. I had intended to go on to Liverpool, but, somehow or 
other, I suddenly altered my mind, turned round, right about face, 
and made for the London Road. I did not, of course, return by 
the same road I had come by—that would have been too sharp 
practice on my mates of Birmingham and Manchester. No; I 
came back to London by the old Doncaster coach road. I think 
the milestone just outside Leeds marked 198 miles to London. 

I sat down by that stone, and had a smoke, and wondered 
how I was going to reach the other end of that road; for I knew 
there was not one man of my trade along the whole line. There 
was Nottingham, to be sure, where my brushmaking friend said 
he would be at work soon—but would he be there ? and would he 
keep his word if he were there? This was doubtful—everything 
seemed doubtful to me just then. Two hundred miles to go with- 
out any reasonable hope of seeing a friend! I assure you the 
gloomy prospect made me put my wits to work. I could sing a 
tidy song—at least, so I had always been told. Why shouldn't I 
go into public-houses and earn a penny that way? Ah, why not? 
Yes, I would do so ;—but, as will be seen, I never did. Or, if I was 
hard pushed, I would even beg for bread, rather than starve! 
Much easier said than done, though: for during all that dreary 
tramp home, if ever I even thought of either begging or singing, 
the mere idea almost choked me, and set me trembling, and 
made me quite incapable of doing anything of the sort. 

However, the fact that I had resolved to do so gave me 
courage, and I started up with a jump, and trudged along the 
road. 

On the second day of my backward journey, I found I only 
had three halfpence left out of my sixpence, and with that I hada 
half-pint of ale to settle my nerves. 

It was now the month of June, and the weather had become 
suddenly very sultry and oppressive. Great black clouds began to 
gather overhead ; and presently the rain began to fall in large 
heavy drops, followed by the roll of distant thunder, and faint 
. flashes of lightning. Night seemed to come on prematurely: 
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and presently the rain came down as if it would wash me off my 
feet ; the thunder rattled so terrifically and so closely over my head 
that I expected every moment to be my last: and the lightning 
became so frequent and so vivid that I was almost blinded. I was 
very wretched. I was wet through to the skin; my boots were 
full of water, and went ‘ slish slosh’ ‘slish slosh’ as I walked ; and 
had they not let the water out of the heels as fast as they let it in 
at the toes, I don’t know what I should have done. As it was, I 
ploughed along with my head down, battling against the rain, 
which blew in my front, and shielding my eyes from the lightning 
as best I could; I thought I was the most miserable outcast on 
the face of God’s earth! © 

How long I crawled along in this wretched plight I cannot say, 
but when at last the elements permitted me to hold up my head, I 
discovered, to my great surprise, that I was no longer in the main 
road, but in the centre of a wild and vast common, and for the life 
of me I could not tell how I got there, or by which road I came— 
and indeed it was so dark that I could not even discover a path, 
but could just tell, by the tread, that I was not on a path, but 
upon the short stunted grass usual in such places. 

The rain was still coming down in a steady pour, and an occa- 
sional flash of lightning would illumine all around me, showing © 
me that there were great ponds of water here and there, and that 
there was no kind of shelter near me, or indeed visible, except a 
few furze bushes. 

I contrived to get under one of these, but did not improve my 
condition thereby in the least, for the rain came through it as 
through a sieve, and moreover, whether I stood or sat or stooped, no 
matter, every way and always, I was pricked and stabbed with 
cruel thorns. I could not stand this, so I rushed out swearing ; I 
am not, and was not then, in the habit of swearing ; but I couldn’t 
help doing so, and I hardly believe any one could. 

It was the first time I had spoken aloud that day—for I do not 
usually talk to myself—and the sound of my voice, added to the 
vileness of the words, startled me, and seemed to make my 
wretched condition more vividly plain to me. 

I could not tell you the horrid things that passed in my mind; 
but this I can tell you, and that is, that I was bent on self-de- 
struction. I made direct for a large pond on my right, and was 
about to plunge headlong in, when suddenly, just upon the brink 
of the water, I slipped and fell heavily—the fall seemed almost to 
shake me to pieces, and caused me to ache from head to foot ; 
and what with the pain, and what with the overpowering sense of 
my desperately miserable state, I seemed to lose all heart, and as 
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I lay helpless on the wet ground, I burst into a flood of tears, cry- 
ing aloud in all the agony of despair. 

I dare say it is rather hard for any person who has never been 
in such a plight as I then was to realise the depth of my distress, 
and I cannot find words to express what I then felt, or even what 
the memory of that horrid night is now to me. I can only say 
that it impressed me very much with my own littleness, shaking, 
vulgarly speaking, a good deal of unwholesome conceit out of 
me, and with it a host of ugly infidel notions, which I had acquired 
among the socialists. Altogether, I believe that the misery and 
humiliation of that night did me good. It brought me down, both 
bodily and mentally, to the level of a child, but then I was a much 
better man, both in body and spirits, when I got up again. 
Besides, there was a something within me which told me I should 
not be wholly lost. 

I got on to a little mount soon after I started, so that I might 
have a good look about me, and judge, if possible, where I was; 
and whilst doing so I observed, at what seemed to be a very great 
distance from me, a small light which I guessed to come from the 
window of some house, and towards this light I directed my steps. 
Why I did so I can’t say, except it was for the same reason as a 
moth flies into a candle. For, hungry, and wet, and cold as I was, 
I knew very well that I should not ask for assistance at that house, 
or at any house, if there were a dozen of them, not I. I couldn't 
do it; I should drop first. 

Nevertheless, I went that way, and soon found that it was not 
near so far as I had thought. I seemed to come on to the rough- 
made road in front of it all ofa sudden; and, directly my foots‘eps 
made a noise, a dog, belonging to the house, began to bark, which 
appeared to rouse the inmates, for immediately afterwards the 
door opened and a voice hailed me, imploring me to ‘ come in.’ I 
of course approached, and found that it was a very old woman, 
leaning upon a crutch, who was calling to me. ‘Coom in, lad,’ 
said she, ‘coom in. Canst thee read, lad? canst thee read?’ I 
told her that I could do so; and she then informed me that ‘ her old 
man’ was dying, and that he was ‘craving’ to hear the Holy 
Scriptures read. I assured her, as I followed her into the house, 
she all the while holding me by the cuff of the coat, that I should 
not run away. I assured her I would read willingly, at which she 
was very much pleased, saying the good Lord had sent me; ‘ Yes, 
He has sent thee, lad, and I bless the name of the Lord!’ 

I expected, of course, to be ushered into the sick-room imme- 
diately, but when the good dame saw the plight I was in, and I 
dare say my haggard looks, she would not permit this, but made 
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me strip off all my wet clothes (consoling me with the assurance 
‘that she had sons bigger than me’) and gave me dry ones to put 
on in their place. Then, having given me a cup of hot coffee— 
which you may believe I drank eagerly—she led me into where 
the poor old man lay, saying to him as she did so, ‘ See, husband, 
the good Lord has sent His messenger to thee, and he will read 
the words of the Book of Life, and thy soul shall be glad. Bless 
the name of the Lord.’ I sat on a chair by the bedside, and 
taking the Bible from off the bed, where it lay, I opened it at 
random, for, truly, I had been long a stranger to its pages, and 
felt, also, that I was not worthy of performing the task assigned 
me. But happening to cast my eyes upon the poor, patient old 
couple, I at once shook off my nervousness, or whatever it was, and 
opening at the Psalms (I was always very fond of the Psalms, in 
spite of Paine and the rest of them), I read as I had never read 
before, and as I should not have believed I could have read, without 
hesitating, and without tiring. 

The old lady had placed her husband’s hand in mine whilst I 
was reading, and he had held me nervously and firmly, but suddenly 
his grip relaxed entirely, and at the same time a smothered scream 
from the poor old wife caused me to cease reading, and I knew 
that all was over! 

The poor widow made me a bed in the corner of the other 
room that night, and about six o’clock in the morning she awoke 
me, and asked me to get up, for she wanted me to take the sad 
news to her neighbours; there was a good fire alight, and a nice 
breakfast ready for me, and I could see that the poor woman had 
been up all the while I had been sleeping—for, poor thing, she 
looked quite worn out. 

I did not wonder at the old lady being unable to call her 
neighbours to her aid, for I found that the nearest one lived at 
least two miles away! I delivered my message, and the whole 
house was in a commotion in a minute. The mother ran off to 
the house of mourning, at once, with only her shawl thrown over 
her head ; the father ran for the parson, another two miles farther ; 
the big daughter scampered away for somebody else, and the son 
for another party, and, presently, I was left with only two little 
laughing toddlers and a shaggy dog. 

So I kissed the former and stroked the latter, and then started 
off afresh on my journey. 

After some little trouble and a long walk down a muddy lane, 
I at last arrived once more in the London Road. I believe I was 
in Lincolnshire then, but I’m not sure; anyhow, I knew that 
Nottingham was before me, and whether my brushmaker friend 
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should fail me or not, no matter—it was something to hope for— 
and away I went, hoping. 

It took me all that day, all that night, and the next day to get 
to Nottingham, and I had nothing to eat but the seed of the 
common nettle; it seeds in spring, and some of the ‘ pods’ are as 
large as a chestnut. They are very rough to the mouth, and made 
my mouth so dreadfully sore that I was obliged to discontinue 
this after the first day. 

It was getting dark when I got into Nottingham, and I directly 
commenced hunting for the brushmaker. This I found no easy 
task, for it was a larger town than I had expected, and, what was 
worse, I did not know his real name. I had heard him called 
‘ Ginger’ in the Potteries—on account of his red hair, I suppose— 
and that was all the clue I had to him. So I went about asking 
for ‘ Ginger’ and ‘ Brushmakers,’ and ‘ Brushmakers ’ and ‘ Ginger,’ 
until I was quite tired out; and then I sat down on a doorstep, 
and had a rest, and put my considering-cap on. I was hungry 
and sleepy, and I saw no hope of finding my friend. There wasa 
deal of noise and jolly company at a public house-opposite me, and 
I could hear other sounds of revelry at no great distance: why 
should I not go among those merry folks and earn a penny by 
singing asong? ‘By George!’ said I, ‘I will do it!’ I decided 
on the song I was going to sing, and I determined to say, when I 
went into the room, ‘ Gentlemen, would you like to hear a song?’ 
Well, after passing and repassing the chosen house several times, 
I at last entered, and opening the taproom door, made one step in, 
but—net a single word could I say! The company looked at me 
and I looked at them. Then, turning on my heel, I was about 
to make my exit, when a voice holloaed out, ‘ Hallo, Goldbeater! 
is that you?’ and, by Jove! it was the voice of my friend the 
brushmaker ! 

He was a good fellow, that brushmaker! He fed me and 
lodged me for two days—besides giving me plenty of Nottingham 
ale; he gave me a clean shirt, a clean pair of stockings, and a pair 
of very tidy boots; and when I left him he also gave me a shilling. 
I told him that he was paying me for more than he owed me; but 
he answered ‘No. When you helped me you did not know where 
you should get any more—I do. I’ve got work to goto. There's 
the difference !’ 

I was quite joyful and full of confidence when I started anew 
on my journey. I had had a good rest and a good wash, and my 
belly was full; and above all, I was delighted at the way my 
friend had acted—it confirmed me in my good opinion of man- 
kind generally. 
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And then, again, see how lucky I had been, considering that I 
had started from London with empty pockets! It was wonderful 
—when I came to think of it. 

So, looking at matters in this way, I was quite elated and 
hopeful, and I did not stint myself half a pint of beer, nor go 
without a dinner, nor without a bed that night ; but in the morn- 
ing I discovered that I had only twopence left with which to get 
my breakfast. But it did not matter just then, for I was fortu- 
nately in the right frame of mind to eat dry bread and thank 
God for that. 

It was splendid weather now—the sun was shining gloriously 
—indeed, it was so oppressively hot that I was glad to take off my 
coat and walk with it swung across my shoulder. Nature was in 
her best garments—for it was the middle of June—and I was in a 
better frame of mind for admiring her beauties than I had hitherto 
been. I therefore travelled along much more pleasantly, and 
although I had nothing but that bit of bread all day, and slept 
that night in the open air, yet I enjoyed that sleep more heartily 
and awoke more refreshed in the early morning than ever I have 
done, before or since, in my whole life. 

I fell in with three Irishmen the next day; they were going 
toward London—haymaking—and, although I was very shy of 
them at first, and would have rather walked by myself, yet they 
presently prevailed on me to join them. They were three as 
pleasant and palatable beggars as one could well imagine. 

When there were no houses near where they could beg at, they 
laughed, and joked, and sang, and even admired_the scenery 
around them—in a manner very different indeed from that of the 
coarse and brutal (I hope he will excuse me) English beggar. 
They were generous too, for they gave me bread, and when at 
night, after many inquiries, they discovered a place called a 
‘Round House,’ in some small town, they made me go with them, 
telling me—for they had soon found out my weakness on the point 
—that ‘it was not a workhouse.’ 

They smoked, and sang, and told stories for several hours 
before they went to sleep, but they could not persuade me to sing. 
No. I tried once, after much pressing, but the notes would not 
come, so they had to let me off, which they did, with the remark 
(in which there was much truth) that ‘I seemed more inclined to 
ery than to sing,’ and that ‘I should be better when I got to 
London and saw my mother.’ 

We left the Round House very early in the morning, but I had 
to ‘cut’ my companions at the first village we came to, for one of 
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them, seeing the door of a small farmhouse open, slipped in and 
stole a loaf of bread and a large lump of boiled bacon. 

I was very angry with them—for they all connived at it—and 
telling them that I did not think they were thieves, refused either 
to share in the plunder or to go farther with them. At this they 
took to their heels and ran down the road, suspecting me, I suppose, 
of an intention of informing against them. 

The Irishmen were soon out of sight, and I had trudged along 
alone for nearly an hour, I should think, when I heard a distant 
ery of ‘Hi! hi!’ behind me, and, turning round, I saw several 
men and about a score of boys running towards me. Of course I 
guessed what it was all about in a moment, so I thought it best 
to stand still and wait for them, and I did so, although I very 
soon regretted having done so, for they had no sooner got up to me 
than a great hulking fellow—one of the sons of the man who had 
lost his bacon—rushed at me, and hit out right and left. 

He was out of wind, however, and I, expecting something of 
this sort, was out of distance, so he missed me with both hands; I, 
nevertheless, taking the will for the deed, sprang at him, and 
catching him ere he had quite recovered himself, let him have a 
couple of straight ones bang on his nose. I then ran at him like 
a bull at a gate, and planting my head butt against his chest, 
drove him flat upon his back, I falling on top of him ; the pair of 
us eventually rolling into the ditch by the roadside. 

I don’t know precisely what occurred after that, but I guess it 
was not fairly done; for my head was bleeding, one of my legs 
was quite sore—as if it had been kicked—my coat was torn up the 
back, and my hat had evidently been jumped upon. 

Now, this was not fair; I like a fair fight as well as any one, 
and I should not have complained if that big chap had half killed 
me, but for several of them to kick me and tear my clothes—and 
I feel sure that more than one had had a hand in it—was too bad. 

I had been in a sort of a stupor, and when I came to I was 
alone—up the road, and down the road, not a soul was visible. 

I felt very weak when I got up, and I was so lame that I could 
hardly hobble along. 

My leg got better, however, as I got warmer, and I managed 
to reach a small town before nightfall. There was a workhouse in 
the town, and an old beggar woman, who took pity on me, almost 
persuaded me to go into it for the night; but I didn’t go. I had 
a neckerchief round my neck—it was the only thing worth two- 
pence about me—and this I tried to sell in a beerhouse in the 
town ; and in doing so I met with most unexpected good fortune, 
for in showing it round to the company, one of them said, ‘ Oh, 
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don’t buy the poor chap’s handkerchief off his neck ; let’s club 
round and give him a penny or two.’ This they did, and I got 
eightpence and my property in the bargain. I tried this little 
game on again when I got nearly through Hertfordshire, but it 
didn’t answer—a fellow gave me twopence for it, and stuck to it. 

I was close upon my journey’s end now, and passed through 
Ware about midnight, and arrived in London at noon. I made 
direct for Clerkenwell, for there was a ‘ shop’ there known as ‘ the 
refuge for the destitute’ in the trade. It was an ‘under-price’ 
shop, and almost any man, whether with dilapidated clothes or 
dilapidated character, could get work there—at a ‘ figure.’ 

I obtained work directly, and stayed there till I got myself a 
bit decent, then I left and got to a better shop. Since that 
memorable year of *48, I have had many ups and downs— 
especially ‘ downs’ —and have had several occupations. I have 
been a cab-driver, a broker’s man, and tried several other callings, 
but I have never been on tramp since; and I would advise any one 
who may think of doing so to alter his mind. 
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BY MRS. ALFRED W. HUNT. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Be thou armed for some unhappy words. 
Taming of the Shrew. 


Lapy Brookr had engaged lodgings in Welbeck Street. She 
had no longer a house and a carriage and good old servants at her 
disposal, but was left to her own resources. She was, however, 
happy in the thought that the work which she had come to 
England to do was done, and well done, and that in ten days 
more she would be on her way back to India. One morning 
Mrs. Vincent Raymond came to take her a round of shopping. As 
the two ladies had a good deal to say to each other, they left Olive 
at home. ‘She looks ill, Honora,’ observed Mrs. Raymond, who 
caught sight of Olive, as she watched their departure from the 
window. ‘Is she anxious about this new love-affair of hers? He 
is sure to propose, isn’t he?’ 

‘Quite sure, I should say. When a man of his age takes a 
fancy to a girl, he is usually very much in earnest. He will 
make her a far better husband than Sir John Ellerton would have 
done. Iam very glad she would have nothing to say to him.’ 
The two ladies were referring to Mr. Ardrossan, whose visits had of 
late been very frequent. 

Hardly had Olive been alone for ten minutes, before Lady 
Ellerton wasannounced. She had passed Mrs. Raymond’s carriage 
in Oxford Street, and had seen the two ladies with their worldly 
heads bent together in the most earnest conversation, on which 
she had instantly resolved to make use of this opportunity of 
finding Olive alone. Olive was delighted to see her. She had 
long been most anxious to know if she was forgiven, and she saw 
forgiveness in every line of Lady Ellerton’s face. 

‘You had my message, dear?’ said Lady Ellerton. Olive had 
received no message, and said so. Lady Ellerton shrugged her 
shoulders slightly, and said, ‘I wrote to Lady Brooke about six 
weeks ago. She asked me to dine with her, and I thought I had 
better decline that, but I asked her to give my kindest love to 
you, and to say how thankful I was to you for remembering your 
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promise to me. You chose the right course, dear—it was a 
thousand times better to cut away all hope at once.’ 

‘You are speaking of my going away to Harley Street when 
Sir John came to dine with us. I know it was rude, but if I had 
stayed he would have thought I wished to give him encouragement.’ 

‘Precisely. ._When he found you were gane, he at once under- 
stood what you meant. What is one sharp pain, to what he might 
have had to suffer if you had behaved as Lady Brooke wished ?’ 

‘ How is Sir John?’ 

‘Well, I thank you—-he is yachting in the Mediterranean, 
doing his best to forget you, dear.’ 

‘It makes me so miserable—’ began Olive. 

‘It need not. He will, I hope, be happy yet, and you too, dear 
Olive—I ran in this morning to tell you that you had my best 
wishes! Think of me as your friend. I shall always rejoice in 
your happiness as sincerely as I do now. Good-bye.’ 

Olive was slightly puzzled by this speech. She supposed Lady 
Ellerton to be uttering benevolent wishes generally—she had no 
idea that that good lady had come on purpose to congratulate her 
on her engagement to Mr. Ardrossan, which in some circles was 
already spoken of as a settled thing. This visit was a great 
comfort to Olive, who went back to her music glad to think that 
she was forgiven. The door opened suddenly. She had been so 
intent on what she was doing, that she had not heard the bell. 
Mr. Ardrossan came in. He looked strange, and Olive saw in a 
moment that he had not come to pay a mere ordinary visit. 

‘You are alone?’ said he, coming rapidly forward ; ‘I was told 
you were. Miss Brooke, can you come with me at once to Bethnal 
Green ? I have found the person of whom we have been so long in 
search,—at least, I have found some one who is as important as 
she.’ Olive’s heart seemed to flutter and stand still—she looked 
too much astonished to speak. 

‘Don’t lose a moment. She wants to see you, and I promised 
to take you at once. Just fling a shawl round you—my carriage 
is waiting, and we must lose no time.’ 

‘Is she dying ?’ said Olive with great hesitation. 

‘No, not exactly—I mean, she will live some days longer, but 
she is dying.’ Olive was ready directly. 

‘ Back to Mulberry Street,’ cried Mr. Ardrossan, and in another 
moment they were on their way. This had come so suddenly 
that poor Olive was almost ill withthe shock. She sat with hands 
clenched together in the effort to bear the excitement quietly, 
but her eyes were anxiously fixed on Mr. Ardrossan. He grasped 
her hand: for a moment reassuringly, and said, ‘ Have no fear. I 
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will tell you all that I know myself. Parnell—he is the Scripture- 
reader—Parnell and I went on making inquiries, and as we had 
been so unsuccessful, and as you were still so certain that Mulberry 
Street was the right address, I began to puzzle my brains and try 
to think of every possible thing which could be working against 
us. You had told me that this Hannah Deanham said that she 
could supply ample proof of the innocence of the person in whom 
you were interested. She had therefore probably been a lady’s- 
maid, or nurse, in your relative’s family. She did not wish you to 
come to Mulberry Street, you said, but to communicate with her 
by letter. She had therefore some reason for keeping you away 
from her home or lodgings, and, though she signed herself Hannah 
Deanham, perhaps did not give you the name by which she was 
known there. Hannah Deanham may have been her maiden name, 
and she may have had two reasons for giving it to you—one to 
prevent your finding her in Mulberry Street if you went there to 
seek her, and the other to inspire you with confidence. I mean, 
supposing that you had gone to any one who was acquainted with 
some of the circumstances which this woman professed to desire to 
tell you, and had asked if any one of the name of Deanham was 
ever a servant in the house, you would naturally have received an 
answer in the affirmative, which would have made you inclined to 
trust her. This seemed the obvious reason, but I could not 
help letting my mind dwell on her odd prohibition. Why should 
she tell you not to go to Mulberry Street? There seemed to be 
no reason why she should wish to keep you away but one, and that 
was that there was some one there who was either extremely 
desirous that you should remain in ignorance of the things which 
this Hannah Deanham was offering to tell, or else much more 
anxious to do what was right and to tell the whole truth than she 
was herself. I fastened on the latter supposition at once, and 
acted promptly on the new idea. Hannah Deanham had a com- 
panion whom she did not wish you to see. Parnell and I began 
to look in every direction for a woman who had been a lady’s-maid 
in a gentleman’s family and who was now living in Mulberry 
Street with some mother, or aunt, or sister. We did not seem to 
be on the right track till yesterday, when we heard of a poor 
woman who is very ill indeed, and who seems to have no one to 
attend to her. She is a thorough invalid, and will never be well. 
She was nursed by a sister, it seems, until lately; but I find that on 
the 7th of February this woman took it into her head to go off to 
America. Her name was Hannah—Hannah Wilkinson—and she 
had never said anything about going to America to the people im 
the house with her until just before she went,’ 
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Olive started. The 7th of February was the day on which 
Lady Brooke had gone to Liverpool to take leave of a friend who 
was starting for America. ‘The 7th of February is the day I 
myself went to Bethnal Green to find Hannah Deanham—how 
strange that that should be the day she left.’ ‘But I should not 
have been allowed to go if she had still been there,’ thought she, 
remembering Lady Brooke’s indifference to her movements that 
morning. 

‘Yes, but she went by the name of Hannah Wilkinson when 
there, and probably that is her name now—she is a widow.’ 

‘Tell me one thing,’ said Olive imploringly ; ‘ you have found 
the sister: tell me, was my feeling true—is my mother—can this 
sister prove what I want her to prove ?’ 

He looked very kindly in her face, and said, ‘I think so—I 
hope so—she says she can ; but, dear Miss Brooke, I have respected 
your secret—I have not allowed her to speak of it tome. She told 
me that she could not die in peace until she had revealed a secret 
which has ruined the happiness of an innocent woman. Her great 
wish was to see you quickly, so I came for you at once.’ 

‘Thank God my prayer is heard!’ said Olive ; and she covered 
her face with her hands and spoke no more until the carriage 
stopped, when she said in a frightened whisper, ‘ Are we there ?’ 

He reverently helped her to get out of the carriage, drew her 
hand within his arm, and took her up a very narrow, dark, and dirty 
staircase. He did not stop until they came to the door of a 
room on the third floor. Olive’s heart sank lower and lower, and 
when he said, ‘ I will just speak to her and go and wait for you in the 
carriage,’ she could have grasped his arm in her terror, and have 
begged him not to go out of her sight; but for her mother’s sake 
she was brave. He took off his hat and knocked at the door. Ne 
one came, so he half opened it, and through the opening Olive caught 
a glimpse of a poorly furnished, miserable-looking room. A square 
of faded carpet lay on a by-no-means-clean floor, a chest of drawers 
stood between two small uncleaned windows. On the top of it was 
a toilet-cover placed awry, a looking-glass whose frame had given 
way, a shell-box, and a cracked bottle full of yellow drinking-water. 
Mr. Ardrossan stood before Olive, and was speaking to some one 
inside: ‘ Mrs. Gardiner,’ said he, ‘here is Miss Brooke. She did 
not lose a minute in coming to you when she heard that you had 
such a wish to speak to her.’ He took Olive’s hand and led her in, 
and then she saw a pale, wasted old woman, tightly wrapped in a 
shawl which had been so often washed that all trace of its original 
colour or pattern had disappeared, and now it was a mere dingy 
grey. She was lying propped up with pillows on a gaily painted 
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iron-bed. Her hair, which was pure white, was drawn back under 
a close-fitting white cap. Her face was a delicate oval, and there 
was a certain amount of refinement in her features; but her eyes, 
once blue, were now dull and glazed, and she seemed to be half 
blind. She turned to where Olive was standing, and said, ‘ But I 
don’t see her, sir. I see a lady there beside you, but she may be 
anybody. Come close, Miss, close—if you are like your mother, I 
shall know you at once.’ 

Much as Olive shrank from the neighbourhood of a woman who 
had, as she believed, betrayed her poor mother so cruelly, she forced 
herself to go nearer to this unfortunate creature, who thrust her wan 
face within an inch or two of her own, and peered into it with those 
terrible eyes which seemed to be more than half dead already. She 
gazed thus for some time, and even stretched out a shrivelled hand 
to touch Olive’s hair. Olive shuddered, but a warning glance 
from Mr. Ardrossan urged her to control her terror. 

‘It’s the same face. It’s the same hair. Oh, many’s the time 
that I have seen her go out dressed for a ball and have felt sure that 
no angel in heaven could be more beautiful. What she must have 
suffered!’ Andasshe said this, the unhappy woman began to weep 
convulsively. Two tears ran slowly down Olive’s white face. She 
was standing by Mr. Ardrossan—by a look he tried to comfort her. 

‘You must not think that I have brought you here to waste 
your time in watching me cry,’ said Mary Gardiner at length. 
‘No, I have prayed for this chance, and I’ve got it. I don’t want 
to go into the Lord’s presence with a crime on my conscience which 
I was too hard-hearted to own to when I was alive. No good will 
come of owning it now, but the Lord above us well knows that that’s 
none of my fault.’ 

‘You had better try to collect your thoughts, so as to be able 
to tell Miss Brooke exactly what you wish her to know. I will 
leave you new, Miss Brooke; you will find me in the carriage—I 
will wait as long as you like.’ And as Mr. Ardrossan said this, his 
eye wandered round the scantily furnished room in search of a 
chair for Olive. Having found one he left them, and then Mrs. 
Gardiner spoke. 

‘Miss Brooke, your name is Olive ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Olive faintly. 

‘I know it is—I was your nurse. I was your mother’s too—not 
from the beginning, but from the time when she was kind of growed 
up. I went to Wilburton Hall, which was her home, when she was 
ten years old, and Miss Alice eight. I left it with your mother 
about ten years after, when she married. I knew all her family; I 
remember the young gentleman who first courted her, whom we 
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all thought she was going to marry. His name was Lilburn; he 
was as handsome a gentleman as ever stepped, and well liked by 
every one, especially by us servants, and Miss Dorothy would 
have married him if Captain Brooke had not come forward. Not 
that his coming forward made your mother think less of Mr. 
Lilburn, who was her own choice. She was as fond of him as ever, 
but her father and mother thought that there was no comparison be- 
tween the two gentlemen, and did their best to show Mr. Lilburn 
that he was not wanted. They made her give him up and marry 
Captain Brooke, and I went away with her as her maid. Captain 
Brooke was a very kind gentleman and fond of her, and, poor lady, 
she did her best to seem happy. I often think that they would have 
ended by being as happy a couple as any you see, if Miss Honora 
Calthorpe had not stayed so much in the house with them.’ (Olive 
clenched her hands: she had felt this—she had known this—from 
the very beginning.) ‘She was a school-friend of your mother’s, 
and had spent months upon months with her at Wilburton. She 
was at the wedding as chief bridesmaid, and there was not a ser- 
vant in the house who did not say, when they came home from church 
that day, that one of the bridesmaids would have liked to change 
places with the bride. -There had been a great deal of talk about 
Miss Honora and Captain Brooke all along. Some of us maintained 
that she was very deep in love with him. She had been so, it was 
said, before she found out that he did not come to Wilburton for the 
sake of seeing her, but her friend Miss Dorothy Ainsley ; and when 
Miss Honora did discover the truth, she still hoped to turn lim into 
a lover for herself, because she knew that your mother was set on 
marrying this other gentleman. Miss Honora was terribly disap- 
pointed when she lost Captain Brooke, and could not quite hide it ; 
but it is my belief she felt nothing but the loss of his money 
and good prospects, for it was not in her to trouble herself much 
about any man who was not well off. Anyhow, she should never 
have set her foot in the house if I had been able to keep her out, 
but your mother was always kind to her—more’s the pity, for she 
suffered for it. Miss Honora came far too much between husband 
and wife ; and though she was supposed to be your mother’s frierd, 
she always played the part of being your father’s. When trouble 
came, she sided with him altogether, though none could have 
known so well as she how hard the poor young thing had tried to 
be a good true wife.’ 

‘Mrs. Gardiner,’ sobbed Olive, who felt utterly cast down by 
these words, ‘you are not going to tell me that my dear mother 
was not a good wife ?’ 

‘Indeed Iam not. She did not love your father as a wife ought 
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to do, but he knew that when he married her—he was not deceived 
—he would have her: but as for her being a bad wife in any other 
way, she was not, and I can prove it.’ 

Olive almost shrieked, ‘You can? You are sure? I knew 
all that was said against her was false—but how can we prove it 
was ?—it is so terrible not to be able to do that !’ 

‘I can do it, Miss Olive,’ said Mrs. Gardiner faintly but 
firmly. 

‘ Oh, why did you not speak at the time, then? Why did you 
let her be condemned ?’ groaned Olive. 

The sick woman shook her head, and said, * You shall hear how 
it was—wait, Miss Olive, until I tell you all.’ 


Cuarten XXXVI. 
Well excused, 
That thou didst love her, strikes some scores away 
From the great compt.— All's Well that Ends Well. 


‘ TELL me all, then,’ said Olive, in a voice which no one would 
have recognised as hers. 

‘I will, but my story will be a long one, and I have hardly 
strength to tell it. Six months after you were born, your father 


had to return to India, but your mother was not well enough to 
go with him. Your Uncle Frederick came to London to stay 
with her, and that’s what brought on all the trouble. He was a 
very kind young gentleman, but, oh dear, he was a foolish one! 
One bad thing which he did was to bring to the house that young 
Lilburn who had been engaged to your mother. It was terrible 
thoughtless of him, but he did it. Your mother, poor lady, let 
your father know that Mr. Lilburn was coming a great deal to 
see her, and your father he put his foot down at once, and said he 
would not have it! So Mr. Lilburn was informed that he must 
come no more. Poor gentleman, he went away telling your 
mother that as long as he lived he would go through fire and 
water to serve her, but he looked broken-hearted. The next 
thing silly Mr. Frederick did was something he had given his 
father a faithful promise he never would do—sign a bill for a 
friend. Major Clinton, that was his friend’s name, told Mr. 
Frederick that putting his name to the bill was a mere form, that 
the money he was signing for would never by any chance be 
required of him, and young Mr. Frederick, who ought to have 
had more thought of his promise, did sign, and then troubled him- 
self no more about it. Three months afterwards, he received 4 
letter to say that the bill would be due on the 15th and must be 
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paid on the 18th—they gave him three days’ grace, I was sitting 
in your mother’s room, with you, my sweet innocent, on my knee, 
when Mr. Frederick he danced into the room crying out, “ Oho! 
Oho! Here’s a nice bit of reading for a timid young faint-hearted 
gentleman to sit down and enjoy!” and your mother she took 
the letter and thought it very serious, but your uncle he caught it 
out of her hand and told her not to behave like a great baby who 
did not understand business—he understood business himself, he 
said, and knew that this letter meant nothing. It had only been 
sent to him because he had signed the bill, but a similar notice 
had of course been sent to Major Clinton, who had drawn it. 
Major Clinton was the man who had to make the payment, 
he said—he himself had nothing to do with it. Then your 
poor dear anxious mother looked up and said, “Go to Major 
Clinton, dear Fred, and then you will be quite sure that he under- 
stands his part of the transaction.” At first Mr. Frederick would 
not, but she said so much to him that next day he did go. He 
went away whistling and tossing up his cap, but he came back 
looking a changed man, for Major Clinton had left the country, 
and it was pretty clear that he had taken himself off because he 
‘ could not meet this bill. Your uncle was told that he must pay 
the thousand pounds or be made bankrupt ; but though he had not 
fifty pounds in the world, he was more afraid of his father’s 
getting to know what had happened than of anything else. He 
ran upstairs to his own room and locked the door, and your 
mother ran after him, for he had said something which made her 
afraid that he was going to shoot himself. He would not open 
the door at first, but at last she got into the room and did her 
best to comfort him by telling him that she knew quite well how 
to raise the money, but he just lay on the bed as if he had no hope 
left. She, poor thing, was ready at once with a plan to help him. 
She got together every bit of jewelry she had, and some of her 
things were really splendid. She tumbled all these into a bag 
and made my sister Hannah, who was her maid now that I was 
nurse, go with her to see if she could not raise the money on them. 
Dear lady, her feet were not made for going such errands, but she 
went to a jeweller’s shop, and said what she came to do. She was 
terrified when the man looked at her very suspiciously, as if he 
thought she had perhaps stolen what was in the bag, and asked for 
her name and address. ‘I don’t see that you need know that,” she 
said. “ Just count up what these jewels are worth, and let me have 
their value. I know they are very valuable.” 

‘“ We must have your name and address, madam,” repeated the 
man, and he pulled out a book to write it down. ‘“ What we do in 
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this: we take your address, and then we seal up your parcel with a 
note of the price which we intend to give written outside it, and 
return it to you while we make enquiries. If, in the meantime, 
you break the seal, we retract our offer.” 

‘« But why should you do that?” said my lady. “Why 
should my breaking the seal make any difference ?” 

‘“ Because we should know that the contents of the parcel had 
been offered elsewhere.” 

‘ “ But if you do all this, when can I have the money ?” 

‘Tf you could call again in a few days’ time——” 

‘Too late!” cried your poor mother; “you must let me 
have the money at once.” 

‘Tt is our way of doing business,” said the jeweller with 
great indifference, and no more than that could be got from him. 

‘ “« They will all say the same thing to us, Hannah,” said your 
mother to my sister as, much disappointed, she left the shop. 
Hannah told her that the pawnbrokers were the best people to go 
to, but the poor lady shook her head. Presently she recollected 
Mr. Lilburn, and that he had said he would go through fire and 
water to serve her; so she made up her mind to go and ask him 
either to sell the jewels for her or to pawn them. She and 
Hannah saw him. Hannah never left your mother all the time 
she was talking to him. Hannah stayed with her while she waited 
in his room till he came back with the money. He was away for 
an hour or so, and after all was not able to get it that day, but 
said he would give it to them the next, if they could come again at 
the same time. Hannah and your mother did go next day, and 
again Hannah never left the room ; and yet, when the trial came, 
and they accused your mother, dear innocent lady, of spending 
hours alone with Mr. Lilburn in the hotel where he was living, 
Hannah actually let it be said, and swore, that they had been alone 
together all the time, on both occasions!’ 

‘ But,’ cried Olive, ‘when so many people knew the truth, 
why did no one speak? Who first brought such a wicked accust 
tion ?’ 

‘I do not know. Miss Honora was the one who had the mos 
to say about it. Ishall always believe that she was the one to 
write and tell your father what had happened, and to persuade 
Hannah to say that your mother and Mr. Lilburn had been so long 
alone together.’ 

‘But why did my Uncle Frederick not speak? He knew the 
truth, and should have told it.’ 

‘He was dead, Miss Olive! He shot himself before youl 
mother so much as got the money.’ 
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Olive shuddered. What a terrible tragedy she was hearing! 

‘Yes,’ said Mary Gardiner, ‘that is what he did. He was 
afraid of his father’s anger.’ 

‘But why did my mother not make the whole story known? 
She could have brought witnesses to prove it.’ 

‘ Poor dear lady,’ said Mary Gardiner, speaking with great diffi- 
culty, ‘she could not do anything as she ought to have done 
it. She seemed as if she couldn’t think, or didn’t care. Your 
uncle’s death nearly killed her—she was quite out of her mind at 
the time—and then, when she was getting over that, this new 
trouble came ; and when she found that your father doubted her 
truth, she never held up her head again.’ 

‘ And they still went on with the trial ?’ 

‘ Yes, we servants all thought it was gone on with that master 
might marry Miss Honora. She had been coming and going all 
the time. I thought then she must be plotting something with 
Hannah. I know she did, now.’ 

‘You say that this Hannah swore to something which she knew 
to be false. What were you about, to let her do it?’ 

‘ Miss Olive,’ cried the poor woman in a voice of great agony, 
‘you may well ask that ; but what could I have done? You see, I 
knew nothing but what Hannah herself chose to tell me. At first 
she told me that she had never left them alone; but when I 
reminded her of that afterwards, she said I had made a great mis- 
take, for she had never told me that she had stayed with them, 
and that I must please to remember that she would be put on her 
oath at the trial, so she was not at all likely to say what was 
untrue. At last I did not know what to think.’ 

‘Then, how did you find out that she had sworn falsely ?’ 

‘I first suspected it by this. ,Hannah, who always spent her 
wages as she went along, had all at once money enough to pay 
her and my passage out to Australia, and to set us up there ina 
good business. Why were both of us to go so far away, and where 
did the money come from to take us? I began to make sure that 
it came from Miss Honora, who was so anxious to get your father 
for a husband that she was quite willing to give handsome pre- 
sents to any one who helped her.’ 

‘But all this is mere supposition,’ said Olive, sadly and very 
hopelessly. 

‘No, itis not! It is more than that. Years afterwards, when 
Hannah and I were both well married, she owned it. She said she 
had done a very good deed, and it was nothing to be at all sorry 
for. She said your father had by this time most likely got a wife 
who really loved him, which he had not got before, and that your 
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mother had no doubt recovered her senses, and had then been heartily 
glad to find herself divorced, and free to marry Mr. Lilburn, who 
was the only man she had ever loved. I have three or four letters 
Hannah wrote, all telling me this. She and I did not live in the 
same place after we were married, and I had many troubles. [ 
had never been really easy about your poor mother’s trial. I had 
always had a secret fear that she had not had fair play. After I 
had buried three children—all the children I ever had—I fell into 
quite a low way, and used to sit thinking of them and of your 
mother, and of what she must be suffering, if she had recovered 
her mind, at having her only child taken from her. I wrote to 
Hannah about this over and over again, and told her I was sure 
she had forsworn herself, and begged her to confess, and that was 
why she wrote those letters.’ 

Olive at once pounced on this chance of obtaining a bit of 
direct evidence. ‘ You say you have these letters, Mrs. Gardiner?’ 
cried she. 

‘Yes, I have tuem. They are hidden away in a very safe 
place. When Hannah was here I was afraid of her getting hold 
of them, and since she left I have never been well enough to walk 
across the room to the place where they are.’ 

‘ Let me get them,’ said Olive anxiously. ‘ Mrs. Gardiner, you 
will let me have those letters ?—you ought!’ 

‘ Yes, you shall have them, Miss Olive—I intend you to have 
them; but never mind about them now—let me get on with my 
story. I feel faint—last time I fainted was after Hannah went, 
and I did not come rightly to myself for days.’ 

‘Let me get you the letters, and then you can go on with 
what you are telling me—you see, the letters are so important.’ 

‘My story is important too, and you had better let me tell you 
the end of it while I can—I can’t say much more—I am well- 
nigh spent. The doctor says if I faint again I shall most likely 
not come out of the fit alive, so you had better let me make a 
finish.’ 

‘ Oh, do let me get the letters,’ pleaded Olive. ‘If you were to 
faint or be ill again, I should never get them.’ Even while she 
was speaking, Olive feared that she had lost her opportunity of 
securing them. Mary Gardiner seemed to be lapsing into this 
dreaded state of unconsciousness. Her eyes were closing heavily, 
and her head was sinking low down on her breast. The poor woman 
was exhausted by her long story—that, together with the excitement 
of dwelling on these painful recollections, was overpowering her. 
Olive got up to see if she could find anything in the shape of 
refreshing food. A dusty brown teapot was on the hearth, anda 
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still dustier kettle stood beside it. She placed this on the hand- 
ful of red cinders which did duty for a fire. Mary Gardiner had 
recovered a little, and when Olive turned round after doing this, 
she saw her poor faint eyes fixed on her with a renewal of intelli- 
gence in their glance. It was only for a moment, but the sight 
made her hopeful. ‘Now that I am on my feet,’ said she, ‘let 
me give you those letters. Don’t think of tiring yourself by talk- 
ing any more until you have had a cup of nice warm tea.’ Mary 
Gardiner did not look as if she would ever speak again—her head 
was once more nodding on her breast. Olive was very anxious, 
but earnestly hoped that this was nothing more alarming than a 
momentary attack of sleep. She stood silently watching her, and 
waiting till the kettle should boil. Suddenly Mary Gardiner 
awoke with a start and looked eagerly around; her eyes were too 
weak to see across the room. Olive spoke, and a look of intense 
relief came over the sick woman’s face—she had feared that her 
listener was gone. ‘Yes, get the letters, Miss Olive,’ said she, 
answering the question which had not until this moment pene- 
trated to her mind. ‘They are in a little flat box which is 
squeezed tightly in between the back of that chest of drawers 
and the wall. The key is here, safe under my pillow. Push your 
hand into the bed—feel well about, and you'll find it.’ 

Olive found both key and box, ard, that done, gave Mary 
Gardiner the tea which she had prepared for her. Inside the box 
were three or four old letters tied together by a black ribbon. 

‘Take them all. Read them when you get home. They are 
all from Hannah. She has asked me about them more than once 
since we came back here, and, may the Lord forgive me, I said 
they were burnt. You will see that she owns she took a false oath 
—it’s all there; but you shouldn’t have been in such a hurry for 
the letters, Miss Olive; you might have waited till ’'d got my 
story told. It’s a chance I ever finish it now!’ 

‘Why do you wish to tell it now, after keeping silence so 
long?’ asked Olive doubtfully, afraid lest after all there might 
be some flaw in this woman’s truth. 

‘Did I not tell you that I had been wanting it told all along? 
You will see that, when you go through those letters. Would you 
have me die with such a crime on my conscience ?’ 

‘But you did not commit it.’ 

‘I did not. Not for worlds would I have done such a thing. 
But I had a good guess what Hannah must be doing. She 
changed her story so much, and she was so often closeted with 
Miss Honora; and though she pretended that it was all about 
doing their very best to bring poor mistress’s mind back, I felt 
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sure it couldn’t be about that. I did not commit the crime—I 
know that—but I let it be committed without telling my secret 
thoughts, and besides that, I profited by it. Hannah and I went 
to Australia with money enough to keep us respectable all our 
days, even if we had not married—though, mind you, I had 
nothing but what she gave me.’ 

‘Why did you come back to England ?’ 

‘Hannah came back because she had run through all the 
money she took out with her, and wanted the new Lady Brooke to 
start her off again with some more. She wrote to her to England, 
and the letter had to be sent all the way to India, and Lady Brooke 
never answered it. It turns out now that she came home on 
purpose to speak to Hannah instead of writing. Lady Brooke is 
not one to put what’s dangerous on paper. When Hannah got no 
answer, she set off home. I fancy she thought to herself if the one 
side would not give her money to hold her tongue, the other might 
to make her speak. She never said that to me, for she knew how 
I wanted her to confess. She didn’t want me to come home with 
her, but my husband was dead as well as hers, so I thought I’d 
come. I let her have no peace all the way home about telling the 
truth. I said, if she didn’t,I would. She said she would, and she 
wrote to you. She was very much afraid of my writing to you, 
but my health broke down on the way home, andI could not write, 
and she would not let you be brought here. That’s what makes 
me think she never really wished you to know this, unless you 
showed yourself willing to give her money for telling. Lady 
Brooke got hold of her letter to you, and met her instead of 
you, and she gave her five hundred pounds to go to America 
with a cousin of ours, but Hannah never told Lady Brooke that 
I was still alive and here in London. Hannah left me fifty 
pounds of Lady Brooke’s money. It is more than I shall ever 
want.’ 

‘Then, you have again taken money for holding your tongue?’ 

¢‘ Miss Olive, I did not want to hold my tongue! My only wish 
was to do what was right.’ 

‘ Then, why did you not write to me?’ 

‘ Because I was anxious you should be happy. I should never 
have lifted a finger to bring you here if the Scripture-reader had 
not told me you wished to speak to me. Hannah told me before 
she left that I should do terrible harm if I did speak ; for you, Miss 
Olive, were just going to marry a very rich and high-up gentleman 
who would not like to have this old disgrace raked up again, and 
besides that, she said it was of no use to rake it up, for all those 
who had suffered by what had been done were dead and gone. I 
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knew myself that Mr. Frederick had shot himself, and that Mr. 
Lilburn had died in the West Indies soon after the trial, and 
Hannah told me about your mother dying in a private lunatic 
asylum ten years ago; and she said over and over again that speak- 
ing now would only make your father end his days in misery, and 
perhaps be the cause of your great match being broken off.’ 

‘They have deceived you again,’ cried Olive; ‘all this is un- 
true. My dear mother is not dead—I saw her ten months ago, 
and I am not going to be married.’ 

‘ Miss Olive, is that true ?’ cried Mary Gardiner, in dismay. 

‘It is perfectly true.’ 

‘ Deceived again ! Left here to die alone, with nota single soul 
to tell me a word of truth! And every penny I spend is got 
by letting their wickedness go on! I am living on the price of 
innocent blood! Come what will, I’ll not do that! Miss Olive, 
put your hand once more under my pillow—you will feel a paper 
parcel.’ 

Olive obeyed, and with some difficulty found what she wanted. 
‘Open it, please,’ said the poor woman faintly. Inside it were 
nine five-pound notes and a couple of sovereigns. ‘ That’s what’s 
left of her fifty pounds—Lady Brooke’s fifty pounds. Take them, 
Miss Olive, and give themto her. They came from her, and they 
shall go back to her—food that’s bought with that money shall 
never cross my lips again—no, not if I die for want of it.’ 

Olive stood motionless. ‘Take it, Miss Olive,—give it back 
to her.’ 

Olive burst into tears and cried, ‘I can never speak to her 
again |’ 

‘You won’t take it for me?’ said Mrs. Gardiner, giving way to 
a feeble passion of tears. With the selfishness of old age and ill- 
ness, she could only think of her own wishes and feelings. ‘You 
refuse? You won’t take it?’ she wailed. 

‘I will take it ; I will either return it to Lady Brooke, or give 
it to some poor creature who is in want.’ 

‘Do so. Say you forgive me. Say you will pray to God to 
overlook what I did. It was not my fault; both Hannah and 
Miss Honora were far too clever for me; that’s how it happened.’ 

‘I do forgive you,’ said Olive, who was quietly crying. ‘I will 
tell my mother how unhappy you have been, and I will do all that 
I can for you; but you must do one thing more: you must leave a 
written confession behind you—it need not be in your own writing, 
but you must sign it. My mother is alive, and we must have 
every proof of her innocence.’ 

‘Then, have it done now. I have talked too much. When to- 
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morrow comes I don’t suppose I shall be alive—if I am, I shan’t 
be fit to do what you want.’ 

‘Till get Mr. Ardrossan to come at once,’ said Olive, and ran 
down and told him what she wanted. 

‘Both Parnell and Dr. Ullathorne are at the Mission-room,’ 
said he. ‘It is there, at the end of the street. Ill go and bring 
them directly. She can make her deposition in their presence ; you 
had better stay in the carriage.’ 

Olive assented faintly ; she was completely exhausted. Be- 
fore he left her, she gave him the contents of her purse and said, 
‘ Give it to Mrs. Gardiner ; she has no money at all.’ 


CuHapren XXXVII. 


And sleep, that sometimes shuts up Sorrow’s eye, 
Steal me awhile from mine own company. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


‘TAKE me to my aunt's in Harley Street,’ said Olive to Mr. 
Ardrossan when all was done and he rejoined her. ‘ I must never 
see my step-mother again!’ As she spoke, she raised her heavy eyes 
to his, to see if there was any fear of his trying to persuade her to 
temporise or be patient. She was determined not to adopt either 
of these courses, but felt as if she had no strength to contend with 
him. He bowed. He wrapped her in a warm rug, for he saw that 
she was cold with exhaustion, gently made her lie back, and then 
said, ‘You have only to express your wishes—they shall be 
obeyed.’ She said no more, but lay back considering with herself 
what she had better do. She resolved at once to tell all to her 
uncle, and to beg him to lose no time in freeing her mother’s 
name from dishonour. So far as her own future was concerned, 
she had but one plan—her very life should be given to make her 
mother happy. She felt an intense satisfaction in the thought 
that the false Lady Brooke would now be brought down from her 
high estate, and made to suffer some of the bitterness of the life 
to which she had doomed the friend of her youth. When Olive 
thought of her father, she never considered that he would be pained 
by what she had discovered ; her feeling was that it would removea 
mountain of care from his mind to learn that the wife whom he 
had loved so much had been innocent. Swift justice should over- 
take the guilty, and then she and her father and her mother 
would for the rest of their days dwell together in love and trust. 
Thank God for letting this come to pass! Such were the thoughts 
that filled her mind all the way home, and she sat looking straight 
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before her, with eyes bright but bitter, with flushed cheeks, and 
lips most firmly set together. Never once did she seem to be 
aware that she was not alone. 

The carriage stopped in Harley Street. Then Mr Ardrossan 
spoke. ‘I shall leave you now, Miss Brooke,’ said he; ‘but for 
heaven’s sake do nothing rashly.2 There was a look of cruel 
determination in Olive’s face which he did not like. ‘I shall come 
to see you in the morning, but Dr. Brooke will be your best 
adviser.’ 

‘He must see that justice is done, and done quickly,’ said 
Olive firmly. ‘ For twenty years they have kept me from my own 
mother !’ 

‘You will not act without advice?’ said Mr. Ardrossan 
anxiously. 

‘No, I promise you I will not. Good-bye, Mr. Ardrossan. 
As long as I live, I shall never forget your kindness to me.’ She 
put her hand in his as she spoke, and grasped it warmly in her 
gratitude. It lay there a moment, and then he raised it to his lips 
and said, ‘God bless you! Look on measentirely devoted to your 
service.’ 

She went in to her uncle’s house, and, without speaking to the 
servant, opened door after door, until she had penetrated to the 
sanctuary of the consulting-room. The window was open, a keen 
March breeze was blowing in, but no one was there. Her eyes 
turned to the mantelpiece, and she saw that it was four o’clock— 
an hour when her uncle was never to be found at home—she had 
imagined that it was about one. When she left the room, the 
man-servant was still in the hall. Dr. Brooke was out, he said, and 
would not be back till nine. He had gone down to Brighton to 
see Miss Lucy, but would be home in time for Mrs. Brooke’s 
reception. 

‘Oh, it is Tuesday ?’ said Olive drearily. She had forgotten 
that on that evening her aunt held a salon. 

‘This ’amper’s for you, ma’am,’ said John, pointing to a hamper- 
like basket on the floor. ‘It came about half an hour ago. Mrs. 
Brooke said you were expected here to-night, so we need not send 
it on to Welbeck Street.’ 

‘Was I coming here to-night? Oh, I forgot.’ She forgot 
everything now but the one all-important fact that her mother 
was innocent, and that she had the proofs of this in her pocket. 
She went into the dining-room, took out the packet of letters, and 
began to read. Each and all proved the truth of what Mary 
Gardiner had told her, and Olive had no difficulty in perceiving 
that this poor woman, who was not half so clever as her unscrupu- 
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lous sister, had been alternately soothed and deceived by her as 
seemed most convenient. Olive’s heart swelled within her as she 
read. So far as evidence went, these letters were all that could be 
desired ; but for every false word in them she longed to inflict years 
of torture on the wretches who had behaved so infamously. She 
pined for her uncle’s return ; it seemed cruel that she should have 
to postpone her revenge until he came. She would have liked to 
go at once to the so-called Lady Brooke, and, stripping her of her 
stolen name and place and honour and regard, drive her forth 
with execration. 

She must have been sitting thus for more than an hour when 
she heard Mrs. Brooke’s voice in the hall. ‘ Miss Brooke here, 
you say, John? Why did you not let me know? Did you tell 
her that some flowers had come for her? I know they are flowers, 
because I lifted up the corner of the hamper. If she is in the 
dining-room, take it in to her.’ And Mrs. Brooke, who had just 
pleased herself beyond all expectation in an extremely difficult bit 
of description, ran into the dining-room, kissed Olive, spread out 
a newspaper to receive the hamper and flowers, and cut the strings 
which tied down its lid, without once looking into the poor girl’s 
face ; and before she could do so, she was called away. Before going, 
she threw back the lid of the hamper and revealed a mossy bed 
in which were wedged eight or ten bunches of primroses, large 
and bright as none but country primroses can be, and with luxu- 
riant, crinkly, well-nurtured leaves. Besides these, were dark 
purple crows’-feet with their black-speckled leaves, and golden 
muscadine as fresh as when plucked, and daisies and so-called 
buttercups, and some frail lilac-streaked anemones. One had its 
little brown twig-like root attached to it, and when Olive saw 
that, she remembered days long gone by when it was such a grief 
to her and to Willie when they ran to gather a wood anemone, and 
the plant only yielded up its flower with its life. Some time 
before this recollection came to her, she had divined that these 
flowers came from Austerfield and were sent by him. She had 
known it instinctively as soon as the hamper was opened. No one 
but he could have known the delight that such flowers as these 
would be to her. Most lovingly she handled each bud and leaf 
and spray, as one by one she lifted them out and placed them in 
order on the table. The first layer of flowers and moss was 
removed, and now came some stiff shoots of blackthorn, and 
branches of softly glistening small-leaved ivy and twigs of hazel 
and willow, with faint green catkins, or the large downy grey ones 
fledged with golden plumage and looking like young ducklings 
which have just chipped the shell, Everything that could be 
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found at this early season was there, even a small sheaf of Olive’s 
well-remembered pink-sheathed sycamore buds and some closely 
shut crozier-shaped fern-leaves. Never in her life had any flowers 
given her half the delight that these first-fruits of spring’s daring 
gave her now. Her youth, and the thoughts which had filled her 
mind when her feet had strayed over the fields where these flowers 
had so lately grown, swept back with a force that well-nigh over- 
powered the cruelly painful present. The basket was still not 
empty. Here she had a primrose root with some of the russet- 
brown oak-leaves of the year before still clinging to it. They 
were dry and withered now, but had helped to build up its warm 
winter’s nest. And what was this beside it 7—A branch of something 
with crumpled and half-unfolded leaves of the most tender green. 
One or two gentle touches of Olive’s fingers uncurled them, and 
then she saw that it was a bit of lime-tree, and she knew the tree 
which had borne it, and why it had been sent to her. The sight 
of this, and the sharp contrast between the time-when she had not 
a care in the world, and the present, when she had seen and suffered 
so much—the shame she felt when she remembered that, only a few 
minutes before, revenge had been almost more in her mind than 
justice—completely overpowered Olive, and when Mrs. Brooke 
came back, she found her sitting with her face on the dining- 
table, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

‘What is the matter, darling? Don’t cry so—don’t spoil your 
beauty. I expect such delightful people here to-night—Olive, 
you must stop.’ 

But Olive only wept the more, and when she was able to ex- 
plain what had happened, her aunt did not wonder at her tears. 
Mrs. Brooke made her go and lie down, gave her some food, and 
promised most faithfully not to let Lady Brooke penetrate to her 
place of refuge. Olive relied on her word, and, after an hour or 
two of painful and disturbed thought, fell asleep. The noise of 
carriage wheels grinding harshly against the curbstone, and the 
flinging back of the doors of hansom-cabs, awoke her. She was 
lying in the dark in a bedroom which was strange to her; she had 
not dared to go to her own, lest Lady Brooke should come in 
search of her, and know where to find her even though told that 
she desired to be left alone. It was dark, save for the light which 
came from a gas-lamp in the street. Doors opened and shut, 
names were loudly announced, voices and sounds of all kinds 
multiplied, and at length Olive remembered that her aunt was 
seeing her friends that night, and they were arriving in swift 
succession. 

She lay quite still, and at last her weary eyes closed again and 
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she heard no more. A hand touched her roughly. ‘ Miss Olive! 
Miss Olive!’ said one of the servants who was all-unconscious of 
her anguish, ‘do you happen to know where the cellar-key is?’ 

Olive started up crying, ‘ What has happened? Is it anything 
very bad ?’ 

‘Oh no, Miss: not bad at all—at least, not in the way you 
think. We can’t find the cellar-key nowhere, that’s all. Every 
one of us has been looking for it for more than an hour, in every 
place we can think of, but we can’t find it, do what we will.’ 

Olive felt confused—she had been sleeping very heavily. 
* Have you asked Mrs. Brooke about it ?’ 

‘ Yes, Miss ; she knew it was lost before the company came, for 
the wine was to have been got out ready, but no key could be 
found. She said we was just to look about everywhere till we found 
it, for it couldn’t be very far, because she had it at five o’clock. She 
knows that, for just before she went into the dining-room to speak 
to you, the cook sent a message to ask for a little rum to flavour 
her creams, and she got it for her, and then went straight to you 
in the dining-room, where you was arranging your flowers, and 
what she did with it then she does not know. We thought you 
might have picked it up, Miss Olive.’ 

Olive felt in her pocket, but it was not there, and she had no 
other suggestion to offer. 

‘ There’s not a drop of wine out but what was in the decanters 
at dinner! Master is sure to be terrible cross about it! John is, I 
know. He says he would rather have forfeited a whole year’s 
wages than have such a thing occur in any family where he 
happened to be living at the time. Where can that key have 
got to?’ 

Olive went down the back stairs and by back ways to the 
dining-room. She was afraid of being seen by some of the gay 
guests whose voices were now resounding through the house. The 
dining-room was now the supper-room, and a well-filled table 
stretched from one end of it to the other. Olive, candle in hand, 
and aided by the maid, looked under it and all round, but no key 
was there; and when she stood up again, the brightly sparkling 
wine-glasses, which seemed destined to remain empty, mocked her 
by the prominent part which they played in the general effect. 
At one end of the long table was a prettily arranged group of 
primroses in tall glasses, and when she saw these she knew that, 
though her aunt might be careless about housekeeping matters, 
she had kindly remembered to put these treasures into water for 
her. They suggested a happy thought, and she suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘ Did Mrs. Brooke put those primroses in water? If she 
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did, she may have thrown away the key with the broken flowers 
and bits of stalk.’ 

‘Yes, she put them in the glasses, and she rolled all the rub- 
bish and dead leaves and things in the paper the hamper was 
standing on, and stuffed it out of sight inside it.’ 

‘Look there then,’ said Olive, who was anxious to avert from 
the house this signal disgrace. The girl snatched at the hope 
and ran away to look, and just as she had gone, there was a loud 
peal at the bell. ‘ How late some of the people are in coming!’ 
thought Olive, as she drew back within the shelter of the dining- 
room door. She heard some one with a very sweet voice asking for 
Dr. Brooke, and piteously pleading to be allowed to see him for a 
moment, even if he had friends. John was stern. In his esti- 
mation, it enhanced the dignity of the family that he should be so. 
‘Lets them see that master is not short of patients,’ was what he 
said, when alluding to his own peremptory and unconciliatory 


manner. 

‘ He is from home, ma’am ; one of his own young ladies who is 
at school at Brighton is not very well, and he has gone there to 
see her.’ Olive had not heard of this reason for his absence before. 

‘When does he return?’ enquired the lady at the door, in 


great anxiety. 

‘Some time to-night. It is uncertain,’ said John, who could 
not be expected to have much feeling for a lady who had nothing 
better than a street-cab waiting for her at the door; ‘you had 
better call in the morning, between ten and one.’ 

‘In the morning!’ said the lady, in a voice so sad and yet so 
delightful, that Olive wondered how John could have the heart to 
resist it. ‘Oh, do let me wait here a few minutes. I am so 
anxious to see him, and he may come to-night.’ 

‘He couldn’t go out again if he did, ma’am. He is not well 
himself. He never attends night cases.’ 

The lady said something of which Olive only heard the sound ; 
that voice was somehow well-known to her. She had not heard it 
for years, but there was something about it which she could never 
forget. She peeped out, and just within the doorway she saw the 
lady whom she used to know as Alice, but whom she now knew to 
be her mother’s sister. She was just saying, ‘ Let me wait and ask 
him to go out myself—you don’t seem to think how important it 
is. It is a case of life or death.’ 

Ina moment Olive went to the door, took the lady’s hand, 
led her into the consulting-room, made her sit down, and then 
flung herself on her knees before her, and cried, ‘Is it my mother 
who is ill?’ 
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‘She is very ill,’ said Alice Ainsley, whose eyes were swimming 
with tears. 

‘Not dying?’ said Olive, in an awe-struck voice. 

‘I fear it. I have feared it all day. I came to Dr. Brooke as 
the last chance of saving her; if you had not come to me I should 
have lost it.’ 

‘Uncle will go to her the moment he returns. You will let 
me go too, won’t you?’ she added. ‘She is my mother.’ 

‘You know it, then ?’ said Alice. ‘ You have at last been told?’ 

*I have been told. I know everything—more than any one 
else, for I know that what was said of her was false. I learnt that 
to-day, and have the proof of it in my pocket.’ 

Alice softly took Olive’s hand, and said, ‘If this could have 
happened before! now, I fear it is too late—oh, how I wish your 
uncle would come!’ 

Olive went to the supper-room to see if John were there. He 
was now putting wine in abundance on the table. ‘ John,’ said 
she, ‘when Doctor Brooke returns, ask him to come to me in the 
study at once. Don’t let him go upstairs, I mean—make him come 
to me.’ 

* Bless you, miss, do you know what o’clock it is? It is eleven, 
and he has been at ’ome an hour or more, and now that the cellar 
key has been found ’id in the ’amper, the first thing he'll have to 
do will be to come down to supper.’ 

‘Oh no!’ cried Olive. ‘ Don’t say that supper is ready until he 
has got away with us. Go upstairs and give him a note from me. 
Ask him to read it at once,’ and she hastily took a scrap of paper 
and wrote, ‘Come into the study the moment you receive this. It 
is most important that you should not delay.—Olive.’ ‘John, if 
you don’t bring Dr. Brooke, I'll go to him myself,’ 

John went sulkily away, declaring to himself that it was quite 
hinfra dig. to stay in a place where such ’ole-in-a-corner goings 
on took place. Olive clung to the doorway for support. Her 
uncle came immediately. ‘Olive, my child, what ails you?’ said 
he. 

‘My mother is ill, perhaps dying. Come to her.’ 

‘ Your mother is upstairs, and the gayest of the gay.’ 

‘Not that creature!’ said Olive, with a gesture of horror. 
‘My true mother, I mean. Cometoher. You have been sent for’ 

‘Who has sent for me?’ said Dr. Brooke, who was so startled 
that’ he was confused. 

Olive pointed to the study. Dr. Brooke made a step forwards, 
and met Alice. 

* Alice!’ he exclaimed. ‘You here?’ 
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‘Richard, Dorothy is very ill—her life is in danger. My only 
hope is in you. Will you come to her?’ 

‘ Of course I will,’ said he. 

The cab which had brought Alice Ainsley was still waiting for 
her, and the three went forth into the darkness together. 


CHarteR XXXVIII. 


If it were now to die, 
*T were now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content too absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in an unknown fate.— Othello. 


O thou soft natural death, that art joint-twin 
To sweetest slumber.—Vittoria Corombona. 


Tue cab stopped at a house which, so far as Dr. Brooke could 
judge, was in the neighbourhood of Hampstead. ‘I will go and 
prepare my sister for your visit,’ said Alice, opening the door of a 
downstairs room. ‘ Will you wait here for a minute or two?’ 
She left them alone, and then Olive whispered, ‘ Uncle, if you 
were to tell my mother that I have to-day seen a servant of hers 
who can prove that she was unjustly condemned, perhaps that 
might do her more good than anything else that could be done for 
her.’ 

‘Is that true?’ exclaimed Dr. Brooke, in startled surprise. ‘I 
have always believed that there was something very wrong about 
that trial; but can it really be proved?’ 

‘It can. Perfectly proved.’ 

‘Did you say a servant of hers? One of the Deanhams, I 
suppose? Good-for-nothing women, they both were! Why 
couldn’t she speak out sooner ?’ 

‘It isa long story. One of them was much more guilty than 
the other. She was paid by my stepmother to keep silence. 
That was at the time of the trial; but she has again had money 
from her, and is now in America; but her sister is here, and has 
told me all. Everything can be proved. She has made a deposi- 
tion before Mr. Ardrossan and Dr. Ullathorne. Besides, I have 
letters in my pocket which are proof enough without anything 
further.’ 

‘Thank God!’ cried Dr. Brooke fervently; and then in the 
very next breath he doubted the wisdom and justice of the God 
whom he was thanking, by saying, ‘How cruel if this has only 
come to light when it is too late to be of any comfort to your 
poor mother!’ 
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‘Oh, it hasn’t,’ cried Olive hopefully. ‘ It can’t have done that, 
Uncle, I may see her?’ 

‘ Of course you may, but not yet. You heard what your aunt 
said on the way? She is suffering from heart-disease; we must 
not run any risk of doing her harm.’ 

A step was heard. Alice came softly in and said to Dr. 
Brooke, ‘She knows you are here, and is delighted.’ 

‘You did not tell her that her child was here too ?’ 

‘No, I dared not. She is in such a very critical state, and the 
other doctor frightened me so,’ 

‘Excited ?’ said Dr. Brooke. 

*Oh no, not at all excited; she is quite composed; but I am 
terribly afraid she is gradually sinking.’ 

¢ Olive,’ said Dr. Brooke, ‘as soon as it is safe she shall be told 
you are in the house. Stay here, dear child; one of us will soon 
come back to you.’ 

Olive heard them go upstairs, heard them moving in the room 
above her, and pictured the scene as they took their places by the 
bedside. How she longed to be there too! and yet, how she 
trembled at the thought of going! Time passed! All was quiet, 
and she sat wondering how long it would be before some one 
would come and tell her that there was a hope that her mother’s 
life might be spared. Was this to be the end of her own struggle 
to gain a knowledge which she had hoped would make her poor 
mother’s last years so happy? Was there to be no quiet time 
when they two might dwell together in love and peace? It could 
not be possible that this was to be all. As her uncle had said, such 
a blow would be too cruel! Still Olive was left alone, but, though 
anxious beyond measure, she yet dared to rely on what seemed to 
her absolutely necessary to her sense of justice—her conviction 
that her mother would be spared to her for a few years longer. 

At last Dr. Brooke came downstairs—he was alone. He 
walked slowly across the room to Olive. She never moved, but 
fixed her swimming eyes upon his to read the sense of the words 
which she was about to hear. He took her hand in his, and said, 
‘I have given her something which has done her good—she looks 
so beautiful and happy.’ 

‘But will she get better ?’ 

He shook his head. ‘ When you see her, which will be very 
soon, I don’t think you will feel so unhappy about losing her. 
She has no wish to live.’ 

‘Won’t she wish to live when she knows she will have me 
with her ?’ 

‘Dear Olive, her mind is not always in a sound state. She 
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has suffered so much that it is now almost permanently unsettled. 
When she is not herself, she has fears and fancies, and is anything 
but happy. You would be wretched if you saw her then.’ 

‘I would bear it. I could make my own happiness consist in 
watching over her.’ 

‘I know you could, but it would not be good for you, and I 
do not think that it is a thing to wish for. She has no fear of 
death. She knows that she could not have lived long, even if 
she had escaped her present illness; and now that the two things 
for which she has prayed for nearly twenty years have been 
granted her, she will feel still more at rest.’ 

Olive’s distress was so great that she could not speak. She 
turned her sorrowful eyes inquiringly on her uncle, who said, 
‘For years, whenever her mind was sane, she has prayed to be 
allowed to see you before she died—that was one wish; the other 
was, to know that when she was dead you would be able to 
respect her memory. Both these prayers have been granted.’ 

‘But I had so hoped that we should live together!’ sobbed 
Olive. 

‘Do not wish for it; she is conscious of her mental affliction, 
and suffers great agony when she feels that another attack is 
coming on—she would have other attacks.’ 

Olive sighed heavily, and in that sigh renounced the future 
for which she had worked and hoped so long. What was best for 
her mother was what should be best for her also. ‘Have you 
told her that Mary Gardiner has confessed ?’ said she. 

‘Yes, she took the news calmly. She seems to have felt 
certain that the truth would at last be made known. You see, 
she knew her own innocence; the shock came to her when it was 
doubted—not when it is established.’ 

‘May I go to her?’ 

‘Her sister is now talking to her about you—she means to 
offer to send for you. You must go into the room as if you had 
been brought from some little distance, and must on no account 
show much emotion.’ 

‘Oh, I can be quite calm,’ said Olive, grasping her uncle’s 
hand as she spoke, with a force which showed that she was 
struggling with the strongest excitement. 

‘Remember that her life hangs by a thread.’ 

‘How long will she live?’ asked Olive, trying to be very 
brave. 

‘Perhaps four or five hours—perhaps ten or twelve,’ 

‘Not more?’ 

‘No, not more.’ 
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Olive was perfectly silent and still, but Dr. Brooke could see 
the intensity of her suffering. When at last she spoke she said, 
‘Do not be afraid to let me see her. I shall try to use well the 
short time which is left me.’ 

Dr. Brooke kissed her, and at the same moment saw Alice in 
the doorway. She had come to take Olive to her mother. 
* Remember !’ said he, and then she went. Her heart beat almost 
audibly, but she walked steadily upstairs. 

‘ Your uncle has cautioned you?’ whispered Alice. 

‘Yes, have no fear,’ was Olive’s answer, and in another minute 
the door was opened, and she could see into the room where the 
mother who had filled her entire mind ever since she had first heard 
of her existence, was now lying at the point of death. A soft lamp- 
light filled the room, but Olive saw nothing but the bed and a 
figure whose outlines were lost in the shadow of a large white 
curtain. Alice led Olive across the room, made her sit down by 
the bed, and gently placed her hand in her mother’s. Olive was 
about to speak, and to speak impulsively, for this took her by 
surprise, but Alice put a finger on her lips and said, ‘ Answer what 
she says, don’t speak.’ 

‘My darling, I have you at last!’ said her mother softly. ‘I 
always knew I should see you. When the doctor said I must die— 
not Richard Brooke—the other doctor, I mean—I was glad, for I 
knew for certain that, however soon death might come, you would 
come still sooner !’ 

‘She has always told me that,’ said Alice. ‘ Nothing ever made 
her waver from that—she always declared that she was convinced 
she should see you before she went.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the sick woman; ¢ but, Alice, don’t you talk—I have 
had you with me for years—I want to hear my child speak now. 
Say something, Olive.’ 

Olive tenderly clasped the hand which held hers and said, ‘ May 
I not see you, mother? The curtain hides you from me. Do not 
think, because I have been away from you all this time, that I have 
not loved you. I have loved you ever since I first discovered that 
you were my mother,’ 

A delighted smile passed over Alice’s face as she stooped to 
kiss Olive for this speech, then she drew back the curtain, and, lying 
on the pillow before her, Olive saw the well-remembered face. 
It was still beautiful and noble, but painfully thin and wan. She 
saw her mother’s burning brown eyes fixed on hers, and watched a 
happy smile as it flitted over her lips. Then she lay still, looking 
at Olive with perfect but quiet happiness. Now that she had her 
child by her side, she wanted nothing more. At last she said, 
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‘Let me have a little more light, Alice; I want to see her more 
clearly. Stand-up, my child, and let me see you better.’ 

Alice lighted some candles and held them close to Olive. 
Most eagerly the poor mother strained her already somewhat dim 
eyes to scan every feature of that beloved face. ‘ You are very 
pretty, darling,’ she murmured. ‘I wonder whether I was ever at 
all like you! I can hardly believe now that there ever was a time 
when I was young and happy.’ 

‘I am not very happy, mother ’ began Olive, but her aunt 
checked her. Her mother had not heard her words. ‘ My darling,’ 
said she, I pray that your life may be happy. Never act in op- 
position to. what your heart tells youis right. That is what I was 
made to do—that brought me to this,’ and she began to weep most 
piteously. 

Olive stooped and kissed her, saying, ‘I will always remember 
your words, mother.’ Alice drew her gently back from her mother, 
who was embracing her convulsively, and would soon have been 
in a passion of grief and tears. ‘Don’t speak for a while,’ said 
Alice ; § your mother must rest. She is too weak to talk any more 
just yet.’ 

‘Weak! when I have my child with me! The sight of her 
has made me strong. I feel quite a different woman! Besides, 
there are some things which must be spoken. Olive, you said a 
few minutes since that you had loved me ever since you heard of 
my existence—then, the person who told you of that did not tell 
you of the dreadful accusation which had been brought against me ?’ 

‘ Yes, she did!’ exclaimed Olive, with a vehemence which she 
regretted immediately ; ‘ but, mother, as soon as I recollected that if 
I had a mother she must be that lady whom I had once seen, I did 
not believe what she said. You know I saw you when you came 
to the window in Kensington Square—I saw your face then, and 
knew what this wicked woman said must be false.’ 

Alice again laid a warning hand on Olive’s shoulder. 

‘Be quiet, Alice, cried the poor mother. ‘You think that I 
shall excite myself; you forget how good it is for me to hear what 
she is saying! You trusted me, my darling; tell me so again.’ 

‘Idid. I never once doubted you after I had recovered the 
shock sufficiently to be able to think.’ 

A perfectly radiant smile illuminated her mother’s face, and for 
some time she lay quite still, enraptured with Olive’s words. At 
last she said, ‘ What you tell me, dear, makes me so happy that it 
seems to repay me for all that I have gone through ; say it again. 
You are sure you did not doubt me?’ 

‘T am quite sure.’ 
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‘Your father did,’ said she in a voice of intense pain. ‘ He 
doubted me, and he knew me better than you did; that was what 
hurt me so cruelly ! I had never once deceived him ; no, not in the 
smallest matter.’ 

‘Mother, he was not with you; he was deceived by those two 
wicked women !’ 

She was about to say something in answer to this, but Alice 
interrupted her and turned her thoughts in another direction by 
saying, ‘ Dorothy, think of your child, how delightful it is to know 
that she trusted you.’ 

She pressed Olive’s hand. ‘ My child,’ said she, ‘ you are with 
me at last! I have suffered agonies from the fear that, if ever I 
did meet you face to face, you would turn away from me. You 
were torn from me before you could even speak plainly! I could 
have borne everything if they had left me my child. There is no 
justice in laws which allow a mother to be deprived of a child 
whom she loves.’ 

‘Don’t think of that,’ said Olive. ‘ Mother, I should never have 
turned away from you! I remember so well, when I saw you, how 
your face attracted me! I thought of you for months, and longed 
to see you again.’ 

‘I saw her standing by your side! She might be with you, but 
not I! She was always there to tell you I was a wretch unworthy 
of your love,’ cried Dorothy Brooke wildly. 

* Don’t speak of her! Don’t think of her! You have heard that 
her falsehood can be proved ; that the evidence is in our hands?’ 

‘It must never be used,’ said her mother. ‘ No one must ever 
know what Mary Deanham has told you. They thought me 
shameless and wicked when I was alive and their opinion could 
hurt me; let them think of me as they will when I am dead and 
gone.’ 

‘But my father must know!’ said Olive. 

‘No, Olive, no! Your father must never be told. He failed 
me when he ought to have trusted me. I was tried and con- 
demned when I was just recovering from alongillness. You don’t 
know all that I had to bear. I was ill in body and mind after my 
dear brother’s terrible death, but I was recovering, and was nearly 
myself again, when this trial came, and the sentence was given 
against me. That drove me quite mad—that, and their taking 
you away from me! No, your father believed the worst then, and 
made me lose my reason. I do not wish him ever to hear my 
name again !’ 

‘But those who are most guilty—the women who lied to him 
—cannot be punished without his knowing.’ 
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‘Leave them unpunished. Let your father end his days be- 
lieving what he believes now. Ido not wish him to suffer any 
pain which I can spare him.’ 

‘ Mother, I am thinking of you! It is a duty to see that the 
injustice which has been done you is made known.’ 

‘It is a duty which I will have left undone. I have learnt 
what suffering and sorrow are—I have no pity for the woman who 
ruined my happiness, but I have formy husband and for his children. 
They are innocent. If the shame is removed from me, it will fall 
with tenfold strength on them. Olive, my poor life is over: can 
you bear to live and let its sad story be told by them as they 
will ?’ 

‘I can do so, of course, but it would be very wrong if I did.’ 

‘Not wrong, if I wish it. Let your father die in peace. Let 
his children live without despising and hating their mother—let 
their wretched mother go her way. Your uncle will be your father, 
I hope, and his house your home. You will marry some day, dear. 
Tell your husband my unhappy story. Show him Hannah Dean- 
ham’s letters. Then, if he insists on having this secret made 
public, obey him ; but if possible, let it be buried with me.’ 

‘ Mother, you are very noble and forgiving !’ 

‘Oh no, I do not wish your father and those poor children of 
his to go through life branded with . 

‘My dear friend, you are talking far too much,’ said Dr. 
Brooke, who, unperceived by all, had entered the room and joined 
the group by the bedside. 

‘I will talk no more; but, Olive, you must give me that 
promise.’ 

‘I do promise,’ said Olive. ‘ Mother, you may trust me.’ 

‘Richard,’ said the sick woman, ‘do not look so grave. No one 
was ever hurt by too much happiness! I am no worse than I was.’ 

He was feeling her thin thread of pulse, and thinking that it 
would be very difficult for any one to be much worse. She was only 
kept alive at all by her joy in the sight of her child. ‘ You must 
at any rate rest a little while,’ said he. ‘ Listen to this one thing 
which I wish to say to you, Dorothy, and then rest in silence. I 
want you to know that this dear child of yours is dear to me also. 
She has been to me as my own child ever since she was taken from 
your keeping. For your sake I should have done everything in 
my power to make her happy, but besides that, my wife and I 
love her for herself.’ Olive’s hand, which he had drawn away from 
her mother’s, softly stole to his as she heard these words—he con- 
tinued, ‘ Have no anxiety about her future—her home is with us. 
We thought it right to yield her up to the care of her stepmother 
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on her father’s demand. Henceforth we recognise no authority 
but yours—if you give her to us, she is ours.’ 

‘ Richard,’ said a faint voice from the bed, ‘you know how to 
make a poor mother close her eyes in peace. I do give her to 

ou.’ 
; ‘ Olive,’ said Dr. Brooke, ‘ kiss your mother and come with me 
downstairs. Don’t be afraid, Dorothy; neither she nor I will leave 
you.’ He drew Olive gently away. ‘It must be,’ said he, and 
then he added apologetically, ‘only for half an hour or so: she 
shall come back to you then.’ 

He made Olive rest on the sofa, he sat down near her, and 
never had she seen him so full of thought. After some time he 
crept quietly upstairs ; his patient was asleep. He told Olive this, 
and added, ‘ Your poor aunt has been sitting up every night for a 
fortnight !’ 

‘May I go and sit with my mother and let my aunt have some 
sleep ?’” 

‘Better not,’ said Dr. Brooke gravely, and Olive felt that he 
said so because he knew that the weary watcher’s labours would 
soon be ended. After a while he himself fell asleep. How grey 
and anxious his face looked, but how noble its beauty was! Olive 
watched him uneasily for some time. She feared that he was not 
strong enough to bear such a fatiguing day as this without injury. 
He might have slept for an hour or more, when she heard a slight 
sound upstairs. Her heart sickened with fear. Had death, the 
dread visitor whom her uncle seemed to look for with such cer- 
tainty, actually come? So far as she herself could judge, there 
seemed to be no reason whatever why her mother should not live 
for weeks. Her voice was strong, her eyes were bright, her mind 
was clear, and yet Dr. Brooke had never wavered, but had said she 
must die in an hour or two. She again heard steps and sounds in 
the room above- She could not bear the suspense any longer. She 
had not the heart to disturb her uncle, but stole noiselessly upstairs, 
and opened her mother’s door. Alice was sitting by the bed where 
Olive had sat before. She was reading aloud to her sister, and her 
voice was firm and unfaltering. The sick woman was lying per- 
fectly still, with an expression of the most complete contentment 
on her face; her eyes were calmly fixed on the reader, she seemed 
to be entirely engrossed by what she was listening to. Olive went 
nearer to the bed. Her mother just smiled at her and murmured, 
‘I have asked your aunt to read that beautiful service to me—I 
thought I should like to hear it. Sit down and listen too, darling— 
that is, unless you would prefer to read, instead of listening.’ 

Olive felt a large lump rise in her throat—it seemed almost to 
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choke her. Not being able to speak, she shook her head emphatic- 
ally; she could not have read those words to her own dying mother, 
even though they conveyed, in the words of an Apostle, the Divine 
assurance of a Love which could conquer death and of a Life which 
was beyond the grave. 

‘Then go on, Alice dear,’ said her sister “ete ‘ oh, stay ; site 
little on one side, and let me have my darling child close to me.’ 

Alice gave her chair to Olive, took another, and then went on 
reading. The extreme beauty and solemnity of the words which 
she heard touched Olive with awe, but the horror of hearing her 
mother spoken of as one who was dead already, told on her with 
such force that she could neither look up nor move. All her 
strength had to be given to self-restraint. Each moment, she felt 
as if she must scream aloud, or sob, while in reality she must not 
even suffer the hand which was now holding her mother’s to 
tremble, or twitch, or show any sign of strong emotion, lest she 
should do her harm. Each moment she felt as if she could bear 
this strain no longer, but must clutch the hand she held and cry, 
‘No! Do not listen to that terrible reading! Do not die! Stay 
with me, mother, do!’ And still the reading went on, and Alice’s 
sweet sad voice made it all the more hard to bear. After a while 
she read some chapters from St. John’s Gospel, and these had the 
effect of tranquillising the poor girl who was listening. As Alice 
read, Olive became calmer, and gradually her heart became at- 
tuned to a noble renunciation of her own selfish wishes and sub- 
mission to God’s will. 

Her mother lay quite still. She had never uttered one word 
except a murmured assent when Alice had once said, ‘Shall I go on 
reading, dear?’ Once she herself had grasped Olive’s hand with 
a sudden convulsive force, but now for a long time the reading 
had been uninterrupted. 

‘She is asleep,’ said Olive at length, fearing that Alice was 
taxing her strength too much by reading so long. 

‘That’s a good thing,’ replied Alice ; ‘ but I think I had better 
goon. Sometimes people miss the voice which has sent them to 
sleep, and waken up directly it stops.’ So she read a while longer, 
and then closed her book and sat in silence. This made no differ- 
ence to the sleeper, whose head lay peacefully on the pillow, and 
whose lips were parted in a happy half-smile. Gradually the 
faint daylight came stealing in, and turned the mellow lamp-light 
into a chill cold grey. And still these two sat by the bedside, 
fearing to move or speak or make any sound; Alice with her 
handsome face white and worn with fatigue, but with her eyes 
resting lovingly on Olive, and Olive with her head bent down. 
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More light came, and soon the life of the street began. These two 
anxious women had for many hours forgotten that the world had 
any other inhabitants than those who were now assembled together 
in that one room. 

‘Had we not better put some more clothes on the bed?’ 
whispered Olive. ‘I think we ought ; her hand begins to feel very 
chilly.’ 

A look of fear came into Alice’s eyes—she softly drew back the 
curtain which hid her sister from her sight. She felt her hand 
and her forehead, and started back. Her sister was dead. That 
one sudden and eager pressure of the hand which Olive had felt 
such a long time before, was her mother’s last farewell ! 


(To be continued.) 

















The fair Lydia. 











